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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Wuart will Parliament do in the extraordinary session? will it 
be limited to the preliminary routine and the consideration of the 
Bank Charter Act ; or will it plunge at once into the discussion 
of things in general? Most people incline to the opinion that 
Parliament cannot resist its own natural momentum towards un- 
bounded palaver, nor the obtrusive importunity of the Irish Mem- 
bers; but the official Times persists in maintaining that Parlia- 
ment will be invited by Ministers not to go beyond the bank-note 
subject—that it will be asked to grant an indemnity for the [con- 
templated] breach of the Bank Charter Act, and then to concert 
measures for carrying out the principles of that statute in some 
better manner. 

All the world looked, of course, to Lord John Russell’s speech 
at the Mansionhouse on the 9th; but the utterance of the oracle 
was not enlightening. Quite the reverse. 
nothing except what looks like a very grave mystification. “I 
am sure,” he said, “ that we, the Queen’s Ministers, intend to do 
what we think will be most beneficial for the country; and in 
that belief, omitting all subjects of political controversy, I will 
say we shall not hesitate to administer, and, if need be, to exceed 
the law, if we think it necessary for the public welfare.” Good 
intentions Lord John regards as a qualification for being lawless. 
There is no rake like a prude, and no law-breaker, it seems, like a 
constitutional Minister. But, seriously, what an extraordinary 
avowal is this which our Premier makes of malice prepense !— 
just at the beginning of the session too! It is his business, if the 

aws do not suffice for the service of the country, to ask in Parlia- 

ment for better laws. If anything very brilliant, very sudden, 
and very urgent were to strike him, the Standing Orders would 
be suspended at a word, and he would have the sanction of Par- 
liament in twenty-four hours or less. But having once obtained 
a law, it is his duty, as first Minister of the Crown, to execute 
that law, and not to set an example to all the trespassers and 
criminals of the country, by breaking the law on the elastic plea 
of expediency. 





Lord John disclosed | 











When Lord John Russell made that Macheath-like boast, the | 


Lord Mayor’s guests laughed applause. They remembered the 
reproach of which Lord John reminded them, and on which so 
much of his reputation rests—Sydney Smith’s wittily expressed 
blunder. Lord John has dwelt on the flattering taunt till he 
really believes it. Nay, he would probably act on it: mayhap 
he would take the command of the Chanpgf fleet, and eke per- 
form the operation for stone—if any pa would devote him- 
self to such a lithotomist. Lord John sell is as pleased at 
being twitted with audacity as Major Sturgeon at being charged 
with murder. 

But the best or worst of the joke is, that what Lord John takes 
for a boast of strength is a confession of weakness: when men 
talk in this way of “exceeding” the law, they mean falling short 
of it. Lord John alluded, no doubt, to the intended breach of 
the Bank Charter Act; but in that case he did not exceed the 
law—he flinched from maintaining it, because there was a noise. 


Seioey, Be Cid net oven in thes one ventuss to Reset dhe low | lished after the interview as if it were an answer to the demands 


himself, but only egged on the Bank to break it: he wanted to 
be lawless vicariously, a bravo by proxy. 
can plan effectual laws, carry them through the Legislature, and 
execute them, he will be really the thing wanted—a courageous 
Minister: but that is something different from talking big about 
*“ exceeding ” the law. 


Never perhaps within the range of contemporary criticism has 
the state of Ireland appeared more devoid of hope. The internal 
diseases of that ill-conditioned land become worse, with a growth 
visible to the sight. 

Crimes of violence and conspiracy increase in variety, number, 








If Lord John Russell | 





and atrocity. The combinations against rates, rents, and life, 
appear extending over the face of the country. In Roscommon 
there is a list of landlords marked out for destruction ; they are 
known, and one of them, Major Mahon, has fallen. Major Ma- 
hon was spending his sareenal exertions and his substance in the 
endeavour to improve the state of agriculture, aiding his redun- 
dant tenant-labourers to emigrate: some, who fell outside the 
necessary limit imposed on his immense advances of money, con- 
ceived a grudge against him; and a grudge against a landlord in 
Ireland means murder. 

_ It almost looks as if Ireland were absolutely destitute of honest 
citizens ; since those who come forward as such consent to take 
part in miserable counterfeits of patriotism, like the associations 
now sitting in Dublin and paltering with discussions on the na- 
tional wants. There is the Repeal Association, still gathering its 
rent under the pretence of obtaining that Repeal which was pro- 
mised in the long past “ Repeal year.” The Irish Confederation 
maintains the abstract doctrine of the sword, while the count 
rings with the report of the gun in itsconcrete form. The “ Iris 
Council” assembles to discuss tenant-right, &c.; and Mr. John 
O’Connell opens business with the declaration that the resolutions 
to be passed do not pledge the supporters to anything—they are 
only for talk! A number of Peers, Members, and other persons, 
assemble as a convention to discuss the state of the country; and 
they consent to take their cue from that so earnest Irish Council. 
The woes of Ireland are the stock in trade of her patriots, and 
text for schoolboy themes which senators and citizens gravely 
assemble to concoct. 

Government, driven up into a corner, unsupported by these 
honest citizens, unaided by any available counsel from Irish lips, 
is reported to contemplate coercion—very naturally. 


A criminal offence, not of a kind unusual in trade, has assumed 
such an aspect in a trade so important as to demand the inter- 
vention of the Government. Flour for bread has been so adulte- 
rated in Leeds, that the eaters of it have been poisoned. And in 
Glasgow the practice has become so common, that a jury, con- 
victing an adulterater, recommended him to mercy on the score 
of that commonness. There are doubts whether the offence com- 
mitted at Leeds is in a shape to make an indictment feasible, and 
it has been treated by summary conviction before a Police 
Magistrate. If a graver procedure is not available, the law 
ought to be amended. At any rate, there must be a fault 
somewhere, either in the law or in its administration, to 
make the practice possible; and Ministers should find out 
the defect in order to supply it without delay. Free trade has 
abolished the old notion of interference with “ forestalling and 
regrating ”; but adulteration ¢s an offence—a very serious one, 
akin to forgery; and in the instance of bread, the forgery assails 
the very sources of life. Against such a crime the poor and ig- 
norant ought to be protected as effectually as they are against 
forgery of the coin. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies has made a great show 
of concession to the West India interest—he has yielded per- 
mission for Africans liberated from the slave-ships to be taken 
direct to the West Indies, instead of being carried in the first 
instance to Sierra Leone, there to go through the farce of making 
a choice whether they would be taken to the Sugar Colonies or 
not. 
The concession is announced in a despatch from Lord Grey to 
the Governor of Jamaica, full of good wishes and suggestions in- 
tended to stimulate the hopefulness of the West Indians, as if a 








| new wra were beginning for them. They, however, have been 


somewhat palled of late years by plausible writing from the Colo- 
nial Office, and have been taught by bitter experience to look to 
deeds rather than words. There is much in the circumstances 
attendant on this despatch to check any extraordinary impulse of 
hopefulness. When a deputation from the West India merchants 
met Lord Grey lately at their interview with Lord John Russell, 
nothing was said about the document, though it had been sent to 
the Governor of Jamaica some days before; and it is now pub- 


of that deputation. Although Lord Grey mixes’ up the present 
concession with an allusion to the old concession of direct migra- 
tion from the Kroo coast, (and what has that done ’) as if the two 
together were to supply somehow or other all that is wanted, the 
West Indians will perceive that the change actually granted by 
the despatch is but a small fraction of the measures asked by the 
deputation, or of measures urged upon Government years ago, 
when even this fraction would have been more useful than it is 
now. The colonists will ask, where are the rest of the measures 
that, in consistency, ought to accompany this one? They will 
ask Lord Grey, whether the intercepted fragments of the slave- 
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trade can possibly suffice to fill the West Indies with labour, 
and enable them to compete with countries that receive the 
unintercepted supplies of slave-labour? They will only be dis- 
posed to regard Lord Grey’s amiably worded despatch as virtually 
a refusal of their ried | couched in a form to make the refusal 
look better in the eyes of the British public, We doubt whether 
the publication of Lord Grey’s letter will prevent the return of a 
single dishonoured bill to the West Indies—whether it will in- 
duce the transmission of a single guinea of capital, or restore a 
gleam of confidence to the colonists. 

The West Indians seem to have lost their former allies the To- 
ries, now called “ Protectionists.” Lord Stanley, their old enemy, 
is now head of the “Country party”; and Lord George Ben- 
tinck perhaps remembers that most of the West Indian Members 
peeet Peel. Atall events, the Protectionist party—if we may 
judge of them from one or two newspaper organs—seem inclined 
to, use the West Indian case as a pretext for attempting to regain 
protection generally: that is, the Protectionists, looking to their 
own objects, will work for the impracticable part of the West In- 
dian case; but as to the practicable part, the supply of labour di- 
rect from Africa, they side with Exeter Hall. 





The news from abroad is varied and interesting, though there 
is no incident of great magnitude. 

Foremost is Switzerland: the civil war has actually com- 
menced, in a skirmish between the forces of Uri and Tessino. 
Austria, naturally sensitive in this quarter, and supposed to be 
influenced even more by M. Guizot than by Prince Metternich, 
no longer disguises her enmity to the Liberal majority of the 
Swiss Cantons, A semi-official journal affords the convenient 
medium for an abusive manifesto. Large bodies of troops are 
already on the border. Armed intervention would in all proba- 
bility soon follow, but for the certain opposition of England. 

Meanwhile, Austria has freed herself from an embarrassing 
question of internal politics. The States of Bohemia, who have 
always taken part in granting supplies to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, lately claimed a right to withhold the supplies until satis- 
fied on certain points. The Government pretended that the 
sanction of the States had been a mere form, and ordered the 
levy of the tates. Bohemia looked sulky; and the Imperial 
Government has wisely retracted its order; thus conceding the 
right claimed by the Bohemian States. The States have effected 
a decided move in the progress towards real representative go- 
vernment. 

France displays this week a curious appendix to the list of 
deadly crimes in high society: three Counts have attempted sui- 
cide, two of the gentlemen being in the highest ranks of diplo- 
macy ; and two of the attempts have been fatal. Count Bresson, 
notorious for his share in the Madrid marriages, has killed him- 
self at Naples. He wished to be sent as Ambassador to London, 
Jeokebly hoping to remove unpleasant impressions: instead of 

at, he was sent to Naples; which was not only a post of less 
dignity, but one where he might again have become involved in 
still lower branches of the Bourbon intrigues. Count Mortier, 
the French Ambassador to Turin, who was living at Paris on 
leave of absence, was seized by the Police in the act of exhorting 
his children to perish with him, under an hallucination respect- 
ing his wife’s fidelity. The third suicide is the Count de Gomer, 
who had been mony convicted of shooting at a little boy 
trespassing on his grounds. Any one of these cases might be 
paralleled in England ; it is the collective enumeration of titled 
mia among our neighbours that forms the remarkable feature 

ere. 

In Spain, Narvaez has thrown aside the mask of moderation, 
and Christina is returning to her old associates: Martinez de la 
Rosa is appointed to the Roman Embassy in lieu of Pacheco, and 
Espartero, having declined the London Embassy, is with petty 
spite forbidden to return to Madrid. 

The King of Sardinia no longer needs any vindication of his 
Liberalism: he has launched heartily into a popular policy, and 
is the idol of popular gratitude. 

King Otho of Greece presents a direct contrast to Charles Al- 
bert: he has now been attempting to coerce his Senate; and that 
august body having protested boldly against the corrupt elections, 
the corrupt finance, and the official defiance of law, the King 
has swamped the patriotic majority by a wholesale creation of 
Senators. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Sir Henry Pottinger, with his ac- 
customed good sense, has placed the pS toe war against the 
Border savages on a better footing, by proceeding against the 
chief Sandilla as a “rebel.” This virtually declares the Kafir ter- 
ritory to be within British dominion; which ought to have been 
done long ago. It will be necessary to complete that assumption 
of sovereignty by other official acts. 


The Court. 


THE event of the week has been the celebration of the Prince of Wales’s 
birthday, on Tuesday. A number of distinguished guests were invited to 
the Castle on the occasion; and they accompanied the Queen, Prince Al- 
bert, and the Royal children, to an inspection of troops in the Home Park. 
There was a dinner-party in the evening. A pretty general illumination 
lighted up the town, and a large party of the inhabitants dined together at 
the Royal Adelaide Hotel; the game and fruit being the gift of her Ma- 








Jesty. 
On Sunday afternoon, the Queen and Prince Consort, with the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, walked for some time 





on the Terrace, amongst the fashionables of Windsor; who appear to have 
behaved with tolerable decorum. 

The visiters at the Castle during the week have been the Count and 
Countess of Dietrichstein, Baron de Brunow, the Earl and Countess of 
Jersey, and Lady Clementina Villiers, the Earl and Countess Spencer, Vis- 
count Palmerston, Sir Robert and Lady Gardiner, and the Reverend Dr. 
Philpott. : 

Prince Albert has enjoyed the sport of shooting in company with Count 
Dietrichstein, the Earl of Jersey, and Earl Spencer; with the last of whom 
he hunted on Thursday morning. 

The Duke of Cambridge went to the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst on Monday, and returned to Kew on Wednesday. 


The Metropolis. 


The ceremony of swearing in the new Lord Mayor, Alderman Hooper, 
was performed at the Guildhall on Monday, with the usual ceremonies. 

The great City pageant of the Lord Mayor’s show was observed on Tues- 
day, the 9th, according to immemorial custom. About eleven o'clock, the 
civic authorities assembled in Guildhall, which was splendidly embellished 
for the occasion; and there they partook of a magnificent breakfast. Soon 
after twelve, the procession started on its progress to Westminster; pro- 
ceeding down Queen Street and Thames Street to Blackfriars Bridge, 
the point of embarkation. The water procession reached Westminster a 
little before two. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and others constituting 
the civic cortége, disembarked, and proceeded on foot to Westminster Hall ; 
while the barge of the Stationers Company went on to Lambeth Palace, to 
make the usual presentation to the Archbishop of Canterbury of the al- 
manacks for the ensuing year. The Lord Mayor, preceded by the City 
Marshals, and attended by the late Lord Mayor, the Recorder, Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, and Under-Sheriffs, entered the Court of Exchequer; where the 
Recorder introduced the Lord Mayor elect to the assembled Barons— 

Mr. Hooper, he said, bad been unanimously chosen Lord Mayor by all the 
branches of the Corporation concerned in the election; and the general concur- 
rence had been mainly won by his personal qualities and high character. He 
had sustained the unblemished reputation earned by his father and grandfather in 
their long career as merchants in the foreign wine-trade. Mr. Hooper had been 
successively chosen a Common Councilman, a Deputy, and Alderman of the 
Ward of Queenhithe; and in 1842 he served the office of Sheriff, with the entire 
approbation of the Liverymen of London. 

The Lord Chief Baron addressed a few words of congratulation to the 
new Lord Mayor; the usual oaths of office were administered by the 
Queen’s Remembrancer; the retiring Lord Mayor handed in his accounts; 
and the Recorder, in the name of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, gave the 
customary invitation to the Judges for the banquet at Guildhall. The 
civic authorities reémbarked, and proceeded on their return to the scene of 
the evening’s festivities. 

The preparations for the banquet were on the grandest scale; the bill of 
fare extending to ultra-civic dimensions. The Lord Mayor occupied his 
usual post at the head of the table; on his right were the late Lord Mayor, 
the French Ambassador, Lord John Russell, and the Earl of Auckland; on 
his left, the Lady Mayoress, the late Lady Mayoress, Lord Denman, Lord 
Chief Justice Wilde, the Lord Chief Baron, and Mr. Baron Rolfe; a host 
of other distinguished persons succeeded, on either side. 

Due honour having been paid to the usual toasts, the Lord Mayor pro- 
posed “the health of his Excellency the French Minister,” in connexion 
with the toast of the “ Foreign Ambassadors.” All felt, he said, how essen- 
tial it was to the peace of Europe and of the world that England and 
France should be united in the firm bonds of amity. 

The Duc de Broglie, speaking in French, cordially responded to this sen- 
timent on the part of his countrymen. “ The aspirations which we form 
for England,” he observed, “ are the same which England forms for her 
own children.” 

“ Grace a Dieu, nous ne vivons plus dans ces temps d’¢troite jalousie, de rivalité 
obstinée, ot les nations ne voyaient leur grandeur et leur prospérité que dans 
l'abaissement et la ruine l'une de l'autre. Nous vivons dans les temps de paix et 
de liberté. Les arts de la paix sont féconds et fraternels. Tous les peuples peu- 
vent grandir ensembles au soleil de la liberté; tous peuvent s’élever en civilisa- 
tion, en dignité morale, en la science, en richesse, 4 pas inégaux peut-étre, mais 
sans se porter envie. Nous voyons avec joie les progrés de |’Angleterre. Nous 
admirons les fruits de son génie hardi et persévérant, les trésors de son commerce, 
les merveilles de son industrie, étalées, sous nos yeux, dans la magnificence de 
cette féte civique. Nous reconnaissons dans l’hospitalité splendide qu'elle exerce 
envers nous un nouveau témoignage de ce respect et cette affection qu'elle porte 
aux Princes des nations que nous représentons ici. Ces sentimens sont réci- 
progues. Puissent-ils s’accroitre de jour en jour! L’Europe leur doit déja trente 
années de paix. Puissent ces trente années étre suivies de trente autres, et de 
trente autres encore! Puissent, de génération en génération, tous ceux qui vien- 
dront, 4 pareil jour, nous remplacer dans cette enceinte, avoir droit, comme nous, 
de se féliciter du passé et de compter sur l'avenir!” 

The next toast was that of “ Her Majesty's Ministers”; in whose sup- 
port, said the Lord Mayor, there never was a period when it more behoved 
all to lay aside politics * joiu heart and hand. 





In returning thank prd John Russell declared that the Ministry 
would not hesitate to c out, and even to exceed the law, if it should be 
necessary for the public welfare. Adverting to the observations of the 
Duc de Broglie, Lord John avowed that his anxiety for the uninterrupted 
continuance of peace arose not more frem a sense of the evils of war than 
from the experience of the advantages which the country had enjoyed from 
a peace of more than thirty years. 

A variety of other toasts were disposed of in the usual manner before the 
feast was over. 

The Polish grand ball is appointed for Wednesday next, at Guildhall. A 
host of popular singers have given their services for the occasion. The 
price of the tickets is the same as usual,—llJ. ls. for a double ticket ad- 
mitting a lady and gentleman, 15s. for a gentleman's single ticket, and 10s. 
for a lady's. 


At the Court of Exchequer, on Saturday, in the case of Gondy versus Dun- 
combe, M.P., Mr. Willes moved for a rule to rescind an order made by Mr. Justice 
Williams, at chambers, during the late vacation, for the discharge of the defend- 
ant out of custody on the score of his privilege as a Member of Parliament. Ob- 
jection was taken to the appearance of the motion in the new triul-paper; and 
the Judges expressed some displeasure at the motion, as an unnecessary occupa- 
tion of the time of the Court: for even if the privilege of Parliament did not pro- 
tect Mr. Duncombe now, it would clearly do so on the 18th; before which day the 
motion could not bedisposed of Mr. Willes withdrew his application, for the time, 

Soom was again brought forward on Thursday, and the Court took time to 
consider. 
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The three men charged with cheating Mr. Kerie at cards have been committed 
for trial by the Bow Street Magistrate. 


At Marylebone Police-office, Ann Simmons, her father, and Mr. Hickman, have | 


been again remanded on the charges against them—the first of robbing her em- 
ployers, and the other two of receiving the property. Mr. Ballantine endeavoured 
to obtain the discharge of Mr. Hickman; but Mr. Broughton, the Magistrate, does 
not seem to have expressed any opinion on that gentleman's position; merely ob- 
serving that a remand must take place in order to the examination of some more 
witnesses: Mr. Hickman to be admitted to bail. 

William Sheridan, a clerk in the Excise, is in custody on a charge of poisoning 
his mother, a widow in her seventieth year. An inquest has been commenced, 
and a preliminary examination of the prisoner has taken place at Worship Street 
Police-office. From the evidence as yet adduced, it appears that the man lived 
with his mother and an unmarried sister in Mare Street, Hackney. 
frequent quarrels, especially between the brother and sister. The mother died 
on the 29th of last month, after a few days’ illness; and the symptoms indicated 

ison. 


There were. 


| 
| 


A post mortem examination confirmed this view: Dr. Letheby detected | 


po oar: 4 . 
abundance of arsenic in the contents of the stomach and in the various organs of | 


digestion. 
William of poisoning both her mother and herself. The man declares that, not- 


The sister was ill at the time of the old lady's death; and she accused | 
| check cashed was for 1,000/; 6702. in gold, 602. in silver, and the rest in notes: 


withstanding his having allowed his mother and sister 70/. a year, the sister hated | 


him, and had said she would hang him if she could. 


Mr. Nelme, an old gentleman residing at Grove Place, Hackney, has died from | 


ison, and an investigation into the affair is now going on. Mrs. Nelme and a 
pone Mrs. Allnutt, are also alleged to have had arsenic given tothem. The 
culprit in this mysterious case is suspected to be William Newton Allnutt, a boy 
twelve years old, the son of Mrs. Allnutt. On Wednesday, he was charged, at 
Worship Street Police-oftice, with having stolen from his grandmother a gold 
watch and other articles of jewellery, worth seventy guineas. The property had 
been missed, and a strict search was made. At length the boy confessed to his 
they were found in the gutter of an adjoining house, where he had thrown them. 
Mrs. Nelme and the mother were too ill to appear against the accused. When 
asked if he wished to say anything, the boy burst into tears, and exclaimed “ It is 
all true! but I was tempted to do it, pos f will never do so again.” He was re- 
manded 


Mrs. Bartrope, the wife of a tradesman in the Old Kent Road, has lost her 
life from the effects of an explosion of fireworks on the 5th. It seems that a 
box of combustibles had been detained at the Bricklayers’ Arms terminus, it 
being unlawful to carry such articles on a railway; the fireworks were ordered to 
be destroyed, and the box had been carelessly deposited in a wash-house during 
the process; into this place Mrs. Bartrope ran to escape from a cracker; and 
a rocket, which had taken a horizontal direction, fired the contents of the case; 
there was a violent explosion, and Mrs. Bartrope was frightfully burned. The 
Coroner’s Jury, in their verdict on this case, censured the lax manner of doing 


business at the terminus. 





The Provinces. 


During the past week, the annual elections of the Mayors has taken 
place in the different cities and boroughs. At Manchester, Mr. Elkanah 
Armitage was unanimously reélected. The new Mayor for Liverpool is 
Mr. T. B. Horsfall; for Birmingham, Mr. Charles Geach, Managing Director 
of the Midland Bank. 


The accounts from the manufacturing districts continue to represent the 
existence of a large amount of suffering, and concur in praising the ad- 
mirable patience with which the distress is borne by the people. The 
Ashton strike continues, and the town is described as all but pauperized. 
In Oldham, twelve manufactories have entirely stopped, and the number 
of mills working short-time is as great as ever—an equal amount of distress 
in Oldham is not remembered. At Moseley, the turn-out has ceased, the 
hands having agreed with their employers. At Stockport, there has been 
a partial revival of manufacturing operations; and a decided improvement 
is noticed in Manchester—during the week ending Tuesday last, there 
were 836 more hands working full time, and 662 less out of employment 
than during the previous week. 

A meeting was held on Saturday last in the Town-hall of Birmingham, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the deputation appointed to wait on 
Lord John Russell last week to demand further relief for the commercial 
world. Mr. Alderman Weston having been called on to preside, Mr. Wil- 
liam Scholefield, M.P., reported the result of the deputation’s interview 
with the Premier— 

He did not know whether any of them had ever had any personal knowledge of 
interviews with Ministers of the Crown: he had frequently been a member of such 
depatations, and he might state to them as a fact, that the result generally re- 
minded hiin of the passage— 

“The King of France, with fifty thousand men, 
March’d up the hill, and then—march’d down again.” 
They were received with great courtesy, politeness, and attention, by Lord John 
Russell—nothing, so far as personal urbanity went, could be more satisfactory ; 
and then they were as politely and courteously bowed out. (Laughter.) And 
that was all he as a member of the deputation had to say about it. 

Several Currency speeches were delivered; among them, one trom Mr. 
Muntz, who rated the press, and particularly the Times, for giving currency 
to “falsehoods.” [Mr. Muntz seems to have confounded “reports” and 
“statements” with mere comments and illustrations.] The meeting 
agreed to a resolution for a memorial to the Queen, and a petition to the 
House of Commons, praying for a full inquiry into the monetary system of 
the country. 

The proprietors and directors of the Royal Bank of Liverpool had a 
second meeting, on Saturday, to receive the report of the committee ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting. As before, Mr. Josias Booker presided; 
and stated, that practically they had now met to decide whether the Bank 
should be resuscitated, or the concern closed at once. The report stated 
that the result of a careful reéxamination of the accounts showed the 
amount of liability to be considerably reduced; and the early available 
assets had been much underrated in the former report. The reopening of 
the Bank was recommended; and the report stated that measures, yet in- 
complete, had been taken to effect that object. The report concluded with 
a recommendation “that power be taken to create 4,000 shares of 100/ 
each ; the subscribers to have preference to the extent of seven per cent per 
annum; to take liability only on transactions of the bank from the date of 
reopening, and subject to the revision of the deed of settlement.” This 
report was unanimously adopted; and Mr. Samuel Holme was added to the 
Committee. 

The stoppage of railway works in the North has led to the precautionary 
measure of despatching a body of Police from London, upwards of a 


thousand strong. 


| 











The investigation institated by the Poor-law Commissioners into the removal 
of the boy Duignan by the Rochdale Board of Guardians has terminated. The 
result, which has been officially communicated to Mr. William Roberts, Clerk to 
the Guardians, is that on the whole the boy was not improperly removed, and 
that adequate arrangements were made to insure proper care of him during the 
journey. The Relieving-ofticer, Whitehead, however, is not considered free from 
lame, ig neglecting to produce the boy before the Magistrates when he applied 
for the removal-order; though his explanation has satisfied the Commissioners 
that the omission arose from « misapprehension of his duty, and not from wilfal 
neglect. The Commissioners consider another officer, Mr. Travis, to have been 
guilty of inattention, in nct having made himself acquainted with the regula- 
tions at the bottom of the removal-warrant. These directed the Duignans to be 
a on the deck by day and in the cabin by night; whereas they were sent 
on deck, 
_ Dr. Bowring, M.P., and his brother, Mr. Charles Bowring, met with an alarm- 
ing adventure last week. Mr. Charles Bowring is chief manager of the Llynvi 
Iron-works, at Maesteg, in South Wales; of which company Dr. Bowring is 
chairman. On the 4th instant, Mr. Bowring went in a gig to Bridgend, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, to draw money from the bank for the payment of wages. 


the whole was placed in a bag, and deposited beneath the seat of the gig. Mr. 
Bowring met the Doctor, and the brothers started homewards at noon. When 
about mid-way, in a lonely place on the ascent of a hill, two strong men presented 
themselves, armed with a pistol in each hand, and demanded of the travellers 
“their money ortheir lives.” As neither Dr. Bowring nor his brother had any kind 
of weapon, the 1,000/. was surrendered to the robbers; one of whom exclaimed, 
holding his pistol to Mr. Bowring’s breast, “Give me the two bags”: there was 
only one bag on this occasion—the cash had formerly been placed in two. One of 
the fellows then shot the horse; and both made off into the woods. 7 his 
brother on the spot, Mr. Charles Bowring ran back towards Bridgead; he found 


mother that he had stolen the articles; and, in accordance with his statement, | @ farm not far off, and, borrowing a horse, he soon reached the town. The 


workmen turned out; armed and mounted constables were sent out in all direc- 
tions ; a large reward was offered; and by four o'clock one of the robbers had been 
captured, having still in his possession 2500. in gold. The other was taken late 
at night by Jones, a constable, at Taibach. The constable thus describes the en- 
counter—* I was watching on the turnpike-road, near a gate leading up from Margam 
Moors. About a sees to eleven, if saw aman moving from the gateway. I 
= to him, and he said he was working on the railway. I suspected he was 
the party I wanted. He said he was on the spree, and I asked him to go to a 

ublic-house. He walked with me a little way; when he pulled something out of 

is pocket, and was feeling it, and said he would not goany further. I was afraid 
of him, but I coaxed him on. We walked together till we reached the Somerset 
public-house, at Taibach; when he ran away. I came up with him in the middle 
of Taibach village; and he turned round and said, ‘ Stand back! or I'll shoot you 
through.’ I immediately strack him with my staff, and he leant against a wall; 
when I took hold of him. When against the wall, I heard something like money 
fall on the other side. Wright, a policeman, came up, and took hold of my pri- 
soner; and I got over the wall, and, under the spot on which the prisoner leaned 
with his hands, found a handkerchief with 515/. in sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
in it. Ten sovereigns and some silver were found on his person.” Of the notes, 
1702. was found in a wood. The culprits turned out to be two Irishmen, who had 
recently been employed on the Llynvi Iron-works—Mahoney and Lloyd; — 
_ for their exploit by buying pistols, at Swansea, on the Monday. When 

rought before the Magistrates at Bridgend, they were identified by the Messrs. 
Bowring, and were committed for trial. 

Samuel Vickers, a retailer of flour in Leeds, and Elizabeth his wife, have been 
committed to prison for vending adulterated flour, at a low price. Several persons 
who had bought flour of Vickers became ill, and applied for relief at the Dis- 

nsary. The medical officer reported the circumstance to the Magistrates; and 
Mr. James, the Superintendent of Police, was ordered to make inquiries. He ar- 
rested Vickers; who declared that the flour was just as he received it from the 
miller’s: but subsequently Mr. Vickers took Mr. James into a cellar where there 
was a quantity of white powder resembling Paris white and plaster of Paris, as 
well as a stone table and some implements evidently used in reducing the sub- 
stance to a fineness resembling that of flour. A search being made in another 
house belonging to Vickers, more of the stuff was found in bins, besides se 
sacks of flour. These sacks were examined, and their contents were declared to 
be without adulteration. Inquiry was next made of the miller, named Jackson; 
and it was ascertained that he sold the flour to Vickers at 38s. per sack of 20 
stone; whereas the price at which the latter retailed the compound which he sold 
for flour would only amount to 36s. 8d. the sack. Some doubt being entertained 
as to the indictable nature of the offence, the case was adjourned; Vickers and 
his wife remaining in custody. 

On Wednesday, Vickers and his wife were again examined, and further evi- 
dence of the fraud was produced. Vickers was convicted in three cases, and 
summarily sentenced to pay a fine of 20/. in each case, or to undergo a month's 
imprisonment in default of paying each fine, with hard labour. The wife was 
fined 20/. in one case, with the alternative of a month’s imprisonment in default 
of payment. 

A fatal collision occurred on the North-western Railway, between Warrin; 
and Crewe, on Monday. A luggage-train was on its way from Liverpool to Bir- 
mingham ; as it was passing Winsford, a train of coal-waggons emerged, suddenly 
and rapidly, from a siding; the locomotive of the up-train was overturned; the 
driver was killed on the spot, and the stoker hurt; and the waggons were thrown 
off the rail. The road was rendered impassable by the wreck which covered it 
in every direction. 





IRELAND. 

The adjourned meeting of Peers, Members of Parliament, and Landhold- 
ers, was held on Saturday, at the Rotunda, with an attendance consider- 
ably less than on the first day. Lord Cloncurry presided. ‘The fourth 
resolution was discussed. It recommended that a selection be made of the 
unfinished public works to be completed under supervision; that every 
facility should be given to reproductive employment on land, the inherit- 
ance being charged with the expense; and that loans should be given for 
the construction of railways, as well as a more simple machinery introduced 
for acquiring the land necessary for railway purposes. In conclusion, it 
called upon Irishmen to promote native industry by encouraging Irish 
manufactures. An amendment on this last recommendation was moved, 
and carried, after considerable discussion—to the effect that Irish manu- 
factures should be used only when they were as good and cheap as those 
of other countries. 

Lord Miltown proposed the fifth resolution, setting forth the expediency 
of such an alteration in the law of landlord and tenant as should secure te 
the tenant the property in all improvements made by him. On this reso- 
lution an amendment was proposed by Mr. Mitchell, of the Nation, de- 
scribing the tenant-right of Ulster, and recommending its extension through- 
out all Ireland. 

The meeting adjourned before the discussion had closed; and it was re- 
sumed on Tuesday. But on that day the attendance was lamentably de- 
ficient; scarcely any landlords were present; and Mr. Ferguson, one of the 
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Secretaries, in noticing their absence, threatened the defaulters with leav- 
ing them to their fate. Mr. Ferguson spoke in opposition to Mr. Mitchell's 
definition of the tenant-right of Ulster. Mr. Geoffery Browne accounted 
for the absence of the landlords, by stating that they did not like the ex- 
cited expectations which the discussion would create, where an adjust- 
ment seemed impossible. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford defined the nature of the Northern tenant-right, 
‘in a speech which created a visible impression. His address was to this 
effect. In Ireland, the improvement of the land by draining, planting, 
building, &c., is all effected at the cost of the tenant. While this practice 
exists, the tenant creates in the land by his investments in improvements a 
permanent title beyond the right to a maintenance, of which the landlord 
has no right to deprive him, and on which he can have no claim. This 
title or property is perfectly distinct from the landlords’ claim to the fee; 
and this distinct property, thus created by labour, capital, and industry, 
‘constitutes tenant-right. Where the improvements are made at the land- 
lord’s expense, Mr. Crawford admitted that no claim of tenant-right could 
arise. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Crawford’s’speech, ‘the meeting adjourned till 
Thursday. 

A speeial meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Ireland was held on Thursday sennight, to further the advancement of 
Lord Clarendon’s plan for the improvement of agriculture by means of 
local instruction in husbandry. The Earl of Erne filled the ehair. Mr. 
G. A. Hamilton, M.P., brought up a report of the Sub-Committee. It 
stated that the contributions amounted to 450/., and recommended that a 
balance of 350/., remaining unemployed out of a sum of 500/. given by 
Lord Heytesbury in 1845 for the encouragement of thorough-drainir g, 
should be applied in aid of the Lord-Lieutenant’s plan; for which 80Ci. 
would thus be available. The report went on to indicate seven districts to 
which practical instructors should be sent, and named three candidates re- 
commended for immediate employment: they were Mr. James Moore, for 
the West Riding of Cork; Mr. Timothy Gleeson, for the West of Limerick; 
and Mr. Thomas Martin, for the Mayo district. A letter having been read 
from Lord Heytesbury, sanctioning the diversion of the balance of his dona- 
tion, the report was adopted. 

The Wexford Association of Landlords and Tenants had a meeting on 
‘Thursday sennight, and adopted an address intended to stimulate the class 
of proprietors to find employment for the people. For this purpose it 
suggests a combined action on the part of the landlords and tenants— 

“If the yearly rates to be required for out-door relief were estimated in each 
electoral division of Ireland, and apportioned to the different landlords and tenants 
therein according to their liability thereto, and if each proprietor would advance 
his portion of such mite, employing the idle labourers in the improvement and cul- 
tivation of his estate, and use his influence with his tenants to give additional 
work to the same extent on their own lands, the poor-rate would be converted into 
@ reproductive t, which in a short time would engross all idle hands, besides 
adding daily to the fertility of the soil, the food, and the means of the kingdom. 
By such a course as this being universally followed, the ruinous absorption of the 
capital of Ireland by poor-rates would be arrested, and the rate itself become a 
source of profit and independence to every individual engaged in this regenerating 
work, bringing peace and plenty for poverty and starvation. If adopted by the 
landlords, this most desirable and healing measure could easily and promptly be 
put into practice and realized throughout Ireland, by appointing a committee in 
each electoral division, to ascertain the individual liability of the several proprie- 
tors and their tenants to the rate, and the amount to be advanced, in work, by 
each of them, with a registry of the labourers out of employment, for allocation 
amongst them.” 

There are further accounts of outrages in Roscommon, and of threaten- 
ing notices served on some proprietors in the district where Major Mahon 
was murdered. 

An attack has been made on the Tralee Workhouse, similar to that at 
Kanturk. The Guardians were on the 4th instant to arrange for the com- 
mencement of out-door relief to the infirm. On Monday, however, a large 
mob, with a black flag, broke open the gate, using violent language, and de- 
manding work. The Magistrates and Guardians tried in vain to reason 
with them; they would not disperse even on the appearance of the police 
and military, uutil four of the ringleaders were captured. 

Signs are not wanting that Government are at length about to act with 
vigour in repressing the widespread lawlessness and bloodshed. The 
Evening Mail announces the forthcoming of a proclamation warning the 
people against the commission of crime, and denouncing those who harbour 
criminals. An “arms act” of extreme stringency is spoken of as one of 
the measures to be submitted to Parliament on its meeting. 


The subjoined remarks have appeared in Saunders's News-Letter; in the 
form of a letter to the editor: but they are so judicious, and so well-timed, 
that we are desirous of extending their circulation. 

“The address of the Catholic Prelates to the Lord-Lieutenant, and his Excel- 
lency’s reply, are documents of deep interest and great import to the future wel- 
fare of Ireland; but I do not think they have yet been commented upon in the 
manner they deserve; and, as Iam not a party man, I venture to address the fol- 
lowing remarks to you. 

“ That those who possess spiritual influence over a religious and devoted popu- 
lation should tender their advice and codperation to the civil Government at a 
crisis of great difficulty and danger, is a course of proceeding creditable to them 
and beneficial to the country. There has been too long a period of alienation, not 
far removed for part of the time from downright hostility, between the spiritual 
guides and the political rulers of the Irish people; and this had, necessarily, the 
evil result of rendering the Government jealous of the spiritual power, and the re- 
ligious teachers suspicious of the law. The late Bishop Murphy of Cork fre- 
quently lamented this separation between two sets of authorities, each of which 
sought the same ends—the orate of tranquillity and the promotion of the 
prosperity of the country. He believed that the Government could facilitate the 
duties of the Hierarchy by the diffusion of sound knowledge unaccompanied by 
sectarian perversion; and that the Catholic clergy could essentially aid the Go- 
vernment by teaching the great duty of obedience to the law, and the sin of con- 
niving at crime by being parties to its concealment. It is sad that alienation 
should so long have existed where harmony was so desirable, and even so essential. 
We therefore rejoice to see the Catholic Prelates frankly communicating their sen- 

ts to the Government; and we also rejoice to find that their communications 


and ed thors in another land: Spain would not now be pros- 
¢ Conptitationalists and the clergy bad not pushed their opposing pre- 


‘ i such as to render compromise impossible. Lord Clarendon 
‘te witseaned abundantly the evils which arise when; the spiritual guides of a 


have he ived in the most friendly and conciliatory spirit. 
Lor Clarendon had experience of the evils arising from disruption between 
may 





people endeavour to become the political directors of the state, and when civil 
rulers endeavour to wrest from the clergy that influence which ever must attach 
to the character of religious instructors. He who had in Spain protected the 
persons of the Catholic clergy, their mars 7 and their property, from the ex- 
cessive reforming zeal of the more violent Liberals, was naturally ready to receive 
the advice of those Prelates whose vocation gave weight to their words, and 
whose peculiar opportunities established an authority for their statements. 

“Tt is not es under all the circumstances of the case, that the address 
partook too much of the nature of a manifesto,—that it seemed designed less for 
the instruction of rulers than for influencing the opinions of the multitude; and 
that it has, in consequence, too little of the logic of er ee and too much 
of the rhetoric of agitation. The piety, the learning, and the philanthropy of the 
eminent Prelates who signed the address are undeniable; but these qualities do 
not confer that knowledge of statistical and economic science which has become 
the chief element of modern statesmanship ; while habits of declamation, necessaril 
acquired during years of controversy, are injurious to that severe accuracy of style 
desirable in a document set forth to the world to be consulted and quoted as {an 
authority. One unhappy phrase in this document reveals an erroneous thought 
which pervades the entire, and which if allowed to pass uncorrected would be of 
most dangerous consequence. 

“The address speaks of ‘the indefeasible right of life.” There are no such 
rights: the right of life, like every other right, is given by God to man only con- 
ditionally ; we hold life only by the tenure of making exertioas for its preservation. 
It was ‘in the sweat of his brow’ that man was promised ‘to eat bread’; it is only 
‘the labourer’ that is declared ‘ worthy of his hire’: the rights of life cannot be 
disconnected from the duties of life; to speak of such rights as indefeasible or in- 
dependent of the conditions assigned to them by the Creator, is an inaccuracy 
which might be pardoned in an eloquent speech, but which ought not to appear in 
a state r. 

“ This caer preconception was the dominant thought in the mind that pre- 
pared the address: he fixed his whole attention on the rights of the labourer and 
the duties of the proprietor: he ought to have remembered that the labourer has 
duties and that the proprietor has rights. This simple reflection would have saved 
the address from the error of speaking of the rights of property as antagonistic to 
the rights of life. They are not so. Without rights of property, rights of life 
can have no secure existence. The sacred axiom pod in the address— the 
labourer is worthy of his hire’—is an assertion of a right of property, not a right 
of life; for toil is the property of the labourer, and hire is the price by which that 
property is purchased. It is at all times perilous to speak of rights independent 
of their corresponding duties; and it is particularly so at a time when the rights 
of men to subsistence are insisted upon so strongly, that the duties of providing 
for subsistence seem in danger of being forgotten. Lord Clarendon justly observed— 
‘I am sure your Lordships will agree with me, that the full amount of exertion 
which duty prescribes has not yet been made here; and that without it, in jus- 
tice to others, no general claim for assistance can be established.’ 

“ The error to which we have referred, the unstatesmanlike separation of rights 
from duties, has given a vagueness and uncertainty to the recommendations con- 
tained in the address, which we could hardly have expected to have escaped the 
notice of the venerated Prelates. They ask that the people should be repro- 
ductively employed, without offering any suggestions as to ‘ how’ or ‘ by whom.’ 
Reproductive employment is only possible on property, and can only be given uni- 
versally by a government where that government is the universal proprietor, as is 
the case in some Asiatic despotisms. It is probable that the Prelates meant that 
Government should stimulate and aid the proprietary to give such employment; 
and this has been done: for the Poor-law is a sharp stimulus, and the improve- 
ment loans are of considerable aid. We could have wished that the Prelates had 
promised their co‘peration in carrying out these great measures, and declared 
themselves ready to fulfil their own share in accomplishing those objects which 
they desired the Government to undertake. 

“ It is hardly necessary to make any remark on the taste that introduced the 
dissolution of monasteries; or the consistency that praised such institutions and 
condemned gratuitous relief in the same breath. It is of more importance to no- 
tice the cordial invitation to more frequent and confidential communication be- 
tween the Government and the Catholic Hierarchy; which, we doubt not, meets a 
hearty response from most if not all of the Prelates. We indeed regret to see 
something like a menace of an appeal to the Queen if Lord Clarendon should not 
fulfil the expectations formed of him, though he has not yet been told what are the 
exact objects he is expected to accomplish. We presume not to dictate to the 
venerable authors of the address; but we beg of them, not for their own sake alone, 
but for the sake of the country, to consider carefully the wording of any future 
address, especially one intended for an English audience. Our declaimers have in- 
jured the intellectual character of Irishmen all over Europe; and this evil injures 
us not merely in a literary but in a political point of view; for when people per- 
severe in proposing impossible remedies, they lead others to suspect that the evils 
of which they complain have no existence.” 


Government has offered a reward of 1001. for the discovery of the murderers of 
Major Mahon. The Coroner's Jury which sat on the body has returned a verdic 
of * Wilful murder against some person or persons unknown.” 

The later particulars of this crime add a deeper dye to its atrocity. Toshoot 
their victim, the assassins did not hesitate to imperil the life of another gentleman, 
against whom there does not seem to have been even a supposed cause of com- 

aint. This was Dr. Shanley, the medical practitioner of Strokestown: he is 

eloved by the poor of the neighbourhood, for his active benevolence in his pro- 
fession; and he had travelled the most disturbed districts with impunity, as his 
missions were those of charity. “ About six in the evening, Major Mahon was 
returning to his own residence in an open carriage. At his side was Mr. Shanley; 
behind the carriage was seated a servant. As they arrived at the ‘ Kyber Pass,’ 
a shot—supposed by the survivors to have been from a blunderbuss—was fired 
into the carriage. The Major received the great mass of the charge in his right 
side and chest, and never spoke after: his death was instantaneous. Mr. Shanley 
was wounded by a swan-drop or slug in the fore-arm.” “A few yards further on, 
a second gun or blunderbuss was levelled at the carriage, but burned priming; and 
the two assassins were seen running away. Within about one hundred yards of 
the scene of this terrible onslaught are three houses inhabited by the tenants of 
the victim.” It is said that the emigrants whom Major Mahon sent out to Ame- 
rica, last year, suffered dreadfully by fever on their voyage and after landing; and 
many of the evil-disposed at Strokestown attributed the sufferings of the emi- 
grants to the landlord! 

A man has been murdered near Nenagh, while endeavouring to aid a family 
whose house had been invaded by a band of ruffians. Six or seven armed men 
went to the house of Harding, a farmer of Loughorna, and demanded his gun. He 
said he had lent it; they struck him down senseless, and then began to search 
the place. Devitt, a neighbour, came in; an assassin aimed at him, but the gun 
missed fire, and Devitt captured the ruftian; the prisoner called to his compa 
nions, and one of them fired a gun into Devitt’s right side. Tne murderers then 
deliberately walked away: this was done in the afternoon. Two men who lived 
next door to Harding, and who had arms, calmly looked on! 

Mr. J. H. Mason, an assistant accountant to the Dublin Board of Works, has 
been committed to prison on a charge of embezzling 8,000/. of the public money. 
Six weeks ago, his leg was fractured by the overturning of an omnibus, and the 
limb had to be amputated; during the patient’s absence from business, the defal- 
cations were discovered. They extend over a period of several years. Mason is 
accused of forging the signatures of the Commissioners to some checks, while in 
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others the amount was altered; thus a draft for 141/. was altered to 4411. The 
fands pillaged were those appropriated to the improvement of the Shannon navi- 
es The prisoner is in a very delicate state of health from the operation on 





SCOTLAND. 

A great commotion excited in Edinburgh University by the present posi- 
tion of matters in reference to the Hebrew chair, has reached its crisis. In 
1845, the present Lord-Advocate introduced a bill for the abolition of Uni- 
versity tests in Scotland. ‘The General Assembly of the Established 
Church about the same time had a meeting on the subject, at which it was 
resolved, by a majority of 246 to 11, that the tests should be continued in 
all their stringency. Meanwhile, the Edinburgh Hebrew chair becomes | 
vacant; and the Town-Council, as patron, having come to the conclusion | 
that the charge is literary and not ecclesiastical, appoint Mr. Macdouall, a | 
Dissenter; who will not, of course, subscribe to the prescribed formula of | 
attachment to the Established Church. The Town-Council are supported | 
by the Lord Ordinary, who on Saturday refused to grant an interdict. | 
The Magistrates thereupon immediately called a meeting of the Senatus | 
Academicus for ten o'clock on Monday, to proceed with the ceremony of 
induction, Strangers and reporters were excluded; but it is understood 
that the proceedings were somewhat as follows. Lord Provost Black in- 
troduced the new Professor of Hebrew: on which Principal Lee objected, 
that the Senators had not had sufficient time for consideration; he also pro- 
tested against the induction because Mr. Macdouall had not subscribed the | 
tests. ‘The Lord Provost contended that election by the Town-Council was | 
equivalent to induction; induction being merely a formal act of courtesy. | 
Another protest was then put in; and the Provost and Magistrates retired. | 

The Secretary of the University has advertised Mr. Macdouall’s intro- | 
ductory lecture for the 19th, and the commencement of his classes for the | 








22d instant. It is rumoured, however, that the Senatus is to apply for an 
interdict to arrest the fulfilment of these announcements. 


A public meeting of the citizens of Glasgow was held on Monday night 
in the City Hall, to consider the frauds practised by provision-dealers in | 
the adulteration of meal. The Lord Provost presided. A resolution de- 
nouncing the fraudulent practices of grain-merchants, meal-millers, and 
provision-dealers, was submitted by the Reverend Mr. Jeffrey; who des- 
canted on the enormity of the crime— 

He had a deep admiration for the trial by jury of this country; and were he 
asked for evidence of this nefarious artifice, ine could point to the verdict of a jur 
of his countrymen, who, at the time they found a person guilty of such a fraud, 
also gave a recommendation to the utmost leniency of the court, because that such 
artifice was a common practice in the trade. That disclosed to his mind a grie- 
vous social immorality, nay, he might say an extensive crime. Adulteration in 
every case and of every kind was an immorality: and he was glad to add here, in 
the presence of so large a meeting, that in the eyes of the civil courts it was held 
to be a criminal act to adulterate the food of the people. When he looked at the 
fact that such adulteration was practised, he felt wonder, and could not help ex- 

ing his wonder, that in a country and city called Christian such a fraud had 

m perpetrated; that in a country called Christian so immoral an act as adul- 
teration, so criminal an act as the adulteration of the people's food, should be found 
—a _— so common as to be termed a practice in the verdict of a jury. 

This resolution, and others of a similar tendency, having been carried 
unanimously, a Committee, composed of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
Town-Council, and religious ministers of all denominations, was appointed 
to investigate the subject. 


At the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, last week, James Edey was 
tried for the homicide of John Scott, the hangman of Edinburgh, on the 12th of | 
August last. The prisoner, while drunk, assailed several persons in the street; 
among them, Scott, who was in a weak state of health, and could offer no resist- 
ance: the man died from the blows, not from disease. Edey was found guilty, 
but was recommended to mercy on account of his previous good character. 

The Reverend Mr. Nelson, pastor of the quoad sacra parish of Patna, has 
committed suicide by hanging himself, in a wood near the village of Straiton. | 
He had been in low spirits for a week or two; but the simple-minded peasantry | 
took little heed of it, not expecting any such violent result of his depression. | 

' 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—The loan of 250,000,000 francs was adjudicated on Wednes- 
day morning. The room in the Finance Minister's official residence was 
crowded to excess; the Minister took his seat at noon, at the head of a 
table, and laid upon it a sealed paper stating the minimum price that he 
would accept: Baron James de Rothschild laid upon the table a sealed | 
tender; there was a pause of half an hour; no other tender was made, and 
the Baron’s paper was opened. It offered to provide the money in the in- 
stalments stipulated (in round numbers, at 10,000,000 francs a month for | 
two years) at the price of 75 francs 25 centimes. Stating that this price | 
exceeded the minimum fixed by himself, the Minister declared M.de Roths- 
child’s tender to be accepted. 

On the Bourse, the same afternoon, the loan opened at 76 francs 90 cen 
times, and closed 15 centimes above that price. 

A Reform banquet was held at Lille, on Sunday. The guests numbered | 
eleven hundred; among them M. Odilon Barrot, and seven other Deputies | 
of the “Gauche.” The first toast in the list was “ Electoral and Par- 
liamentary Reform”: to this M. Barrot and his colleagues insisted upon 
adding, “ and to the truth and sincerity of the institutions of July.” The 
majority were indignasit at the proposal, as signifying approval of the Royal 
part of that settlement in 1830; and much confusion ensued. At length 
M. Barrot and his few supporters withdrew; the Chairman, M. St. Leger, 
also resigning his functions, and retiring with about fifty of the company. 
A still larger body, however, remained to dine. They elected M. Bonte 
Pollet, the Radical layyer and Deputy, and principal writer in the Reé- | 
forme, into the vacant chair; and became exceedingly Democratic, break- 
ing up with the “ Marseillaise.” 

Meanwhile, the Government is unremitting in its preparations for any 
more forcible demonstration on the part of the Radicals: the Aé/vrme states 
that 1,850 pieces of artillery, intended for the armament of the detached 
forts round Paris, are stored in the Castle of Vincennes and in the fort of | 
Alfort. 

Count Mortier, Peer of France, and French Ambassador to the Court of | 
Sardinia, has attempted to kill his children, in a fit of madness. The Count 
had been residing in Paris on leave of absence. The principal delusion | 
under which he laboured was that his wife was unfaithful to him; but | 
it is universally agreed that there was not the shadow of a reason for such | 
& notion. 


| caded, 


| condemned door, which was opened without noise. 


| cutting his throat, and this scene continued for three-quarters of an hour. 


| with France, on the basis of reduced rates. 


“For some time past,” says a French journal, “M. Mortier had exhibited 
> iy mre of this terrible malady, and committed, without any motive, acts of 
the greatest violence. On 7 morning he fastened himself up with his two 
children in the apartments which he occupied at the Hotel Chatham. He then 
wrote letters to his wife and to one of his friends, announcing that in some seconds. 
he and hfs children would have ceased to exist. The Prefect of Police, who was. 
immediately informed of this, hastened to the hotel, as did also the President of 
the Chamber of Peers. M. Mortier remained in his chamber, which was barri- 
He was armed with a razor, which he brandished over his children, and 
threatened to plunge into his person; whilst, at the same time, he uttered the 
most frightful language. He was spoken to in a friendly way, but replied only 
by incoherent phrases about death and blood; and then, addressing himself to his 
son, who was on his knees, he said that he must die. The poor child, who is 
aged only eleven years, cried that he would not die, and wept and struggled. The 
Count then asked his daughter, whois aged only eight years, if she would follow 
him, and die with him. The poor little creature replied in sweet childish accents, 
that she would willingly die with her father, and it was believed that he was pre- 
paring to accomplish this horrible design. The persons wko heard these dread- 
ful words were chilled with terror. A word or a movement on their part might 
cause to descend the arm which madness agitated and retained at the same time. 
This dreadful scene lasted nearly three hours; and the Countess Mortier, the 
Chancellor, and the Prefect of Police, were at the door during the time in a state 
of indescribable dismay. At length access was obtained to the room through a 
The Chancellor and the 
Prefect entered, and were fortunate enough to drag the poor children from the 
room, and to give them to their mother. M. Mortir still kept his razor in his- 
hand, and nothing could induce him to quit it: he made at times the gesture of 
He 
then complained bitterly of the persecution of which he said he was the object; 
he accused the Prefect of violating his house, the Chancellor of depriving him of 
his liberty, and threatened to complain to the Keeper of the Seals. The Prefect 
recommended him to write to the Rear of the Seals, and undertook to deliver 
the letter; his hope being that he would lay aside the razor, which it would have 
been dangerous to attempt to take by force. The Count consented to write the 
letter, but on the condition that the Prefect should remain at the other extremity 
of the chamber. The Keeper of the Seals having been sent for, begged M. Mortier 
to go and talk with him on the matters of which he had to complain. This he 
consented to do, and left the room. In descending the staircase, he closed his razor 
and put it in his pocket. In theeourt-yard of the hotel he was seized and secured 
in the presence of the Chancellor, and immediately conveyed to a maison de santé.” 

‘This occurrence has created the most painful interest in Paris. 

SwitzeERLAND.—The Federal Diet took their final resolve against the 
Sonderbund on the 4th instant; a decree equivalent toa declaration of 
war. 

On the same day, the first blood was shed. The troops of Uri entered 
the Canton of Tessino; and there was a skirmish, thus described by the 
Bale Gazette— 

“ The men of Uri, being 400, had occupied with four guns the heights of Goth- 
ard, on the Tessino territory; the battery had been raised near the hospital. 
Three artillery officers having perceived a patrol of Tessino, they attempted to 


| reconnoitre it; the patrol fired, and two officers of Uri fell dead; it is said that 


the third was slightly wounded. The officers who have been killed were, as is 


| said, of Lucerne, and to have commanded the Uri artillery. In consequence of 


this occurrence, and the news of Tessino having mustered more troops than was 
expected, 500 Valaisians, who were to emback at Fluren for Lucerne, have been 
ordered to return to the St. Gothard.” 

General Dufour’s address to the Federal army professes a most forbear- 
ing spirit. He calls upon the troops to remember, that it is their most 
sacred duty to defend the national banner with all their energy and at the 
expense of their blood. But he adds— 

“ Soldiers, we must get out of this struggle, not only victorious, but also with- 
out reproach. People must say of us, ‘ They fought valiantly when necessary, 
but they showed themselves everywhere humane al generous.’ I therefore place 
under your safeguard the children, the women, the old men, and the ministers of 
religion. He who lifts his hand against an inoffensive person dishonours himself 
and soils his flag. The prisoners, and especially the wounded, merit your atten- 


| tion and compassion, and that the more as you have frequently found yourselves. 


with them in the same field. You will do no useless damage in the country, and 
you will know how to support the momentary privations which the seasons may 
produce in spite of the care that will be taken to supply your necessities.” 

On the morning of the same eventful day, the 4th instant, Mr. Peel had 
an interview with M. Ochsenbein. The object of the visit was not known, 
but it was rumoured that the British Euvoy had offered the mediation of 
England, to prevent the effusion of blood. The subsequent proceedings of 
the Diet, however, show that if any such offer was made it had not been 
accepted. 

The Austrian Observer, the semi-official organ of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, has at length broken silence on Swiss atlairs— 

“ This war,” it says, “is one in which the political existence of Switzerland is at 
stake. It is also a religious war, but not in the sense of religious wars of former 
centuries, between parties of different religious confessions; it is a war waged by 
unbelief and blasphemy against religion in general, and against the pious customs 
of a pure-minded people.” The Austrian organ attributes the civil war prin-- 
cipally to Switzerland's having afforded refuge, for the last seventeen years and 
more, to “ the dregs of all the Revolutionary parties in Continental Europe.” 

BeLoium.—The Belgian Legislative Chambers were opened on Tues- 
day, by King Leopold in person. The Royal speech contains nothing very 
striking. It mentions the conclusion of a treaty of commerce with the 
King of Naples, and the efforts of the Government to enlarge the external 
outlets for Belgian commerce. A postal convention has been concluded 
The attention of the Cham- 
bers is directed to internal subjects; and as the ordinary resources of the 
treasury are insuflicient, extraordinary provision will have to be made by 
the Legislature. 

The King, who appeared on horseback, was well received both in going 
and returning. 

IraLy.—Accounts from Genoa, to the 5th instant, narrate the most 
gratifying acts of liberality on the part of King Charles Albert. He had 
promulgated a new law on the press, which provides for a censorship on the 
score of morals only; and the newly-appointed censors are all distinguished 
Liberals. The direction of police atfairs had been transferred from the 
military to the civil administration. Other measures were to follow, in- 
cluding a reduction of the salt-duty, a customs league with Tuscany and 
Rome, and, it is said, the formation of a Civic Guard. 

When these reforms were promulgated, at the end of October, the King 
was at Turin; and on the 31st the city was illuminated. The Jews did 
not forget a tried friend of their race—they inscribed the gate of their 
quarter, Ghetto, with these words, in letters of light, “ Long live Charles 
Albert! Long live Massimo d’Azeglio!” On the 3d instant there was a 
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great outburst of loyal gratitude at the theatre, which was crowded with 
the élite of Piedmontese society: the opera was to have been Semiramide; 
but immediately after the overture, the audience called for the hymn to 
the King written by Guidi and composed by Gaetano Magazzari; again they 


demanded its repetition, until it was sung eight times, and was in fact the | 
only performance of the evening. The ladies in the boxes decorated the | 


theatre with an impromptu “chain of union,” formed of their scarfs in a 
quadruple chain from one end of the boxes to the other. 

The King, escorted by numbers of the inhabitants, set out on the 3d for 
Genoa; and his progress was a continued triumph. At the gates of Ge- 
noa he was met by an immense crowd, stated at 50,000 persons, and es- 
corted in procession to his palace. In the procession were to be seen 
members of the first families—such as the Doria, the Balbi, and the Du- 
razzi. Some of the banners were remarkable: one, borne by the Abbate 


di San Matteo, a scion of the Doria family, was inscribed “ Viva Gio- | 
berti!”"—Gioberti being the great writer on reform, the publication of | 
whose book the King had sanctioned: the printers bore a banner inscribed 


“ Liberty of the Press”; which they afterwards presented to the King, and 


he accepted it. In the evening, the King promenaded the city on horse- | 


back, with a renewal of the joyous demonstrations. He was now greeted 
with loud cries of “Amnesty! amnesty!” ‘The King, it is said, was af- 
fected to tears; and, extending his hand, he uttered these words— 

“My le! my brethren! what you ask shall be done. You shall be satis- 
fied. I will accord all that can make you happy.” 

There are reports that Fivizzano and Pontremoli have been ceded again 
by Modena to Tuscany, for a large payment of money. 

The news from Rome is to the 30th October. Cardinal Ferretti had 
finally retired from office; and had been succeeded by Cardinal Amati. 
Some minor reactionary officials had been dismissed, and Liberals appointed 
iu their stead. Signor Morandi had resigned the Governorship of the city, 
and Signor Lavelli had been appointed in his place. Profound tranquillity 
prevailed in the capital. 

The political circles of Paris have been astounded at the intelligence of 
the death of Couat Bresson, at Naples, by his own hand. 

M. Bresson had only arrived at Naples on the 23d October; he had presented his 
credentials on the 31st, and had been graciously received by the King. On the 
1st instant he paid a number of visits; went in the evening to the Opera; and 
throughout the day had shown no sign of insanity, or even of excitement. On 
reaching home, however, at night, he was observed to be agitated; his excitement 
increased, and he was heard to pace his room until the morning. A heavy fall 
was then heard; and on entering the room, the Countess Bresson found her hus- 
band lying with his throat cut, and a razor close to him. He died before medical 
aid could be obtained. The Count is understood to have been deeply mortified at 
being sent to Naples: he had tried to obtain the British or the Russian Embassy; 
and, it is said, wrote from Naples immediately on his arrival there, requesting in 
very earnest language that he might be sent back to Madrid. 
— to have felt degraded. He had made his will, and arranged all his affairs 

fore his departure; which occasions a surmise that he coutemplated destroying 
himself even then. Nevertheless, he appeared perfectly collected throughout his 
journey, and, it was understood, transacted important business at Turin en route. 

Srain.—The mutability of Spanish affairs has received more than its 
usual illustration. Sefior Pacheco has been superseded by Seior Martinez 
de la Rosa as Ambassador at Rome. Sefior Ros de Olano and General 
Cordova have been dismissed from the Cabinet; and Narvaez has assumed 
the War portfolio. Senor Sartorius fills temporarily the post of Minister 
of Public Instruction, which was destined, it was believed, for Sefor Pidal. 

General Espartero’s refusal of the London Embassy has given great 
offence to Narvaez and the Queen-Mother. Espartero has in consequence 
been forbidden to return to Spain. 

The municipal elections are all in favour of the Government, thanks to 
the careful castigation of the lists. 

Mirall the bass-singer reached Marseilles on the 3d, under charge of an 
officer and a gendarme; by whom he was delivered over to the Spanish 
Consul, with instructions for his future disposal. 

GreEEcE.— Violent measures are still used to keep the Greck Parliament 
in subjection. The Senate met on the 18th of October, several Ministerial 
members being absent. Heated debates took place on the address in answer 
to the King’s speech; which was ultimately, through amendments, shaped 
by the Opposition. In language courteously veiled but sufficiently explicit, 
it called on the King to observe and enforce the laws, especially with regard 
to the elections; to provide for the regular payment of the loan, and reform 
the finances; and to settle the quarrel with Turkey. This address was 
voted by 23 to 16 votes. The King declined to receive it, under the plea 
that it invaded the privileges of the Deputies; and on the 28th, nine new 
Senators were created, to swamp the majority. 

Care or Goop Hore.—Papers received from Cape Town, to the 7th 
September, communicate the renewal cf the Kaflir war. On the 27th Au- 
gust, the Governor issued a proclamation denouncing Sandilla as a “ rebel,” 
and ordering an immediate invasion of his country. The proclamation 
sets forth at great length Sandilla’s various offences; and invites all 
classes and conditions of persons to give their aid by assembling in com- 
mandos under leaders appointed by themselves. ‘The inducement held 
out is that the booty captured by them will be their individual property. 

New Zeacanp.—The Times has devoted a “ leader” to an explanation 
evidently on authority, of the events in New Zealand recently described in 
the despatches brought by the Castor. The disturbances arose out of the 
accidental shooting of a Native by a midshipman of the Calliope. The 
accidental nature of the casualty was explained to the Natives, but they 
persisted in asserting that the man had been deliberately murdered; and in 
revenge they accomplished the murder of Mr. Gilfillan’s family at Wanga- 
nui. ‘The friendly Natives aided the authorities in arresting the murder- 
ers. Captain Saye of the Fifty-eighth Regiment directed an inquest to be 
held on the murdered members of the Gilfillan family; and a verdict of 
“ Wilful murder” was found against the Natives in custody; who were 
tried by a Court-martial, (the district being under martial law,) and hanged. 
This vindication of English law roused the adherents of the culprits, who 
attacked the station, but were repulsed. On Captain Grey’s arrival, he 
defeated them in a skirmish in which they lost twenty men; and deeming 
the lesson sufficient, he then allowed them to retire unmolested. 

The reason assigned for the liberation of Rauperaha is, that he had been 
so completely degraded by his captivity in the eyes of his countrymen, 
that for the future he could inspire no further dread. If kept longer in 
confinement, the Natives would have thought that he had been secretly 


made away with, and that the British were afraid to avow the deed. He 


was therefure handed over to the guardianship of an old ally, divested of 


In short, he ap- | 


| his power, and presenting to his countrymen a signal example of British 
| clemency. 

[A copy of a despatch from Governor Grey to Lord Grey, which we have 
just received, bears out the above explanatory statement. ] 

West Inpres.—The arrival of the Medway, West India mail-steamer, 
has put us in possession of news from the different islands up to the early 
part of October. The accounts are untoward. 

The Jamaica Despatch of the 9th October speaks of the approaching 
“ total abandonment” of Jamaica. Estates which a few years since could 
not be purchased for 30,000/. are either sold at any sacritice or allowed to 
go to waste. Three plantations in Hanover, named Prosper, Bachelor's 
Hall, and Richmond, the property of a rich absentee, originally purchased 
| at a cost of upwards of 40,000/., were sold, the first for 2,060/, while the 

two latter were bought in by the agent of the proprietor for 2,190/. and 
1,200/. respectively. 

At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of Jamaica, held on the 6th 
October, several communications were received from the Windward Islands, 
urging a combined agitation, with the view of bringing the depressed con- 
dition of these colonies under a free-trade system before the British public, 
and laying before Parliament the necessity of some immediate modification 
of the present sugar-duties, in order to save the West India Colonies from 
ruin. As we have before mentioned, a plan has been promulgated from 
Jamaica and Demerara for getting the different islands to send delegates 
to a general meeting at St. Thomas, to concert measures for the salvation 
of the West Indies. Trinidad, however, and Barbados, prefer the course of 

| petitioning Parliament. ‘Trinidad asks mainly for unrestricted immigra- 
tion. Barbados claims a general measure of relief, without specifying the 
| particular form. The colonists of St. Lucia hold back. 

As to the crops, the accounts are generally favourable. At Barbados 
| there had been plenty of rain, and a corresponding improvement in the canes. 
| The provision crops were looking well, and the country was clothed with 
verdure. In St. Lucia there was the utmost success and activity. The 
| weather at Porto Rico was very unfavourable for the canes, and the grow- 
| ing crops were in jeopardy. 
From Dominica the accounts are gloomy in the extreme. The failure 
| of Fraser, Neilson, and Company, it was feared, had ruined the whole island. 
| Half the exportable produce of the place was annually shipped to this 
| house, which was also the depository of the savings of the inhabitants. 
Nothing short of a miracle could save the finest estates from being aban- 


doned. 





SPiscellaneous. 

Parliament met on Thursday pro forma, and was further prorogued, by 
commission, till the 18th instant, “then to be holden for the despatch of 
| divers important affairs.” 

We understand that Lord Seymour will propose the Right Honourable 
| Charles Shaw Lefevre as Speaker of the House of Commons, and that Mr. 
John Abel Smith will second the motion.—Times. 

The Morning Herald and the Standard have given currency to a rumour 
respecting the retirement of Lord Grey and Sir Charles Wood from office, 
and the vacating of seats by Lord Enfield and Mr. Barnard, in order to 
make room in the House of Commons for Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Hawes. 
The Times states authoritatively that there is not a particle of foundation 
for either rumour. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Wednesday, at the Foreign Office: it 
sat two hours. 

A correspondence between the merchants trading with Buenos Ayres and 
the British Government has just been published. The memorialists com- 
plain of the sham blockade which Montevideo pretends to enforce in the 
Rio de la Plata. Inareply dated the 21st of October, Lord Palmerston 
says, through his Secretary, “that her Majesty's Government are in com- 
munication with the Government of France, with a view to take such steps 
as may tend to bring these long-pending affairs to a final and satisfactory 
conclusion.” 

The Mauritius Association of London has published a long letter which 
they have addressed to Earl Grey on the prospects of the island. After 
warmly thanking the Government for the palliative measures of relief 
already ordered, they proceed to inquire how “this general bankruptcy of 
merchants ” has come to pass. The one fact is that the cultivation of sugar 
has not been profitable: all engaged in it have sunk their capital. It is 
complained that sufficient freedom of immigration is not allowed from 
India; that the rupture with the Queen of Madagascar has cut off former 
supplies of food and labour; and that the export-duty on sugar of LJ. per 
ton is no longer bearable. They ask for the abandonment of this duty, 
“ now and for ever.” They complain of the injustice of having to sustain 
the cost of maintaining Mauritius as a military position, and pray that 
the island may be relieved from this burden; the Mother-country assuming 
the charge of all that may be deemed “ national.” They further ask for 
charters of incorporation and a Sheriff’s Court to be grauted to the towns; 
and for a reduction in the overpaid and underworked civil establishment. 
Finally, they entreat for an alteration in the duties of sugar imported into 
Great Britain from the Mauritius: the duty they propose is the reduced 
one of 9s. 4d. per hundredweight: foreign sugar being retained at its present 
rate of 20s. 

In the year ending 5th January 1841, the average price of British Plan- 
tation sugar was 49s. ld. per hundredweight; for the year ending the 5th 
of January last it was only 34s. 5d.; the average price of Muscovado in 
last week’s paper was 22s. 6d.! 


Some days before the deputation of West India merchants waited on 
Lord John Russell and Earl Grey, the subjoined despatch from the Colo- 
nial Secretary had been sent out to the Governor of Jamaica: this week 3 
copy of it has been published by the Colonial Office, in the London papers. 

TO GOVERNOR SIR C. GREY, &c. 
Downing Street, 30th October. 

Sir—I transmit to you herewith a copy of a memorial trom proprietors, mer 
chants, and others, connected with the island of Jamaica, in which they repre- 
sent the difficulties under which they labour, and apply for assistance to be ena- 
bled to surmount them. 

The topics brought before her Majesty’s Government in this memorial are, a8 
you will perceive, the same which have been fur some time past under their con- 
stant consideration ; but the progress of events gives them every day an imcreasing 
interest and importance. 
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Long before the enactment of the act for the ultimate repeal of the discrimi- 
nating duties on foreign sugar, it had become manifest, that in the existing state 
of opinion in this country, founded as it was in reason and on facts, if the culti- 
vation of sugar by free labour could not be sustained on principles of free 
trade, it could not be sustained at all. So long as these principles were 


trust there is good reason to hope, not only that the t difficulti 

West Indian interest may prove to be cangeeenn, but that when they shall haw 
passed away, any measure of prosperity which may be obtained will be 

and assured in its ress, aud not subject to that constant recurrence of pond 
sion and vicissitudes which was the characteristic of West Indian agriculture and 





not brought into operation, it was obvious that the basis on which this ce 
and cultivation rested was hollow and unsound, and that all calculations 
connected with it must proceed upon very doubtful and precarious data. It 
was essential, therefore, to the welfare of all parties, to commence without delay 
the experiment of bringing the principles of free trade by progressive steps into 
full activity, and maintaining the cultivation of sugar with a reduction and early 
extinction of the discriminating duties. This experiment being indispensably ne- 
cessary, was to be undertaken in a spirit of hope and confidence; and in that spirit, 
I trust, it will still be carried on. But, at the same time, there is no application 


a ce in former times. 

statements made to me by the gentlemen who waited u wi 
present memorial were strongly cmnebonatine of this hope. Thay ccsned ~on 
they had no reason to complain of want of industry on the part of the laboaring 
population. The evil was not that they were wanting in industry, but that 

Were too few in numbers for the many employments of industry to which a state 
of freedom had given birth, independently of those in which the fixed capital of 
the sugar-planter is invested; and that such is the real state of the case, is shown 
by the large increase of imports which has accompanied the decline of exports 





of the ~ or of free trade which was entitled to more anxious attention on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government with a view to promote its success; because of 
all merely commercial measures it is that which involves the most momentous 
consequences, moral and political, as well as commercial. With the maintenance 
of the Colonial agriculture and exports is bound up the moral and industrial well- 
being, the education, enlightment, and good government of the Negro race in the 


since the period of emancipation. Nor did these gentlemen complain of the rate 
of wages as exorbitant. Ou the contrary, they stated that they would be content 
to pay the present wages, if a sufficiency of labourers at those wages could be ob- 
tained with certainty and regularity. Under these circumstances, it is evident 
that no injury can arise to the aative labourers of Jamaica by the introduction of 
foreign labourers: on the contrary, it is most important to the natives that this 


British Colonies; and, along with that, the abatement and ultimate extermination | foreign aid should be given, deeply interested as they are in the general prosperity 


of the slave-trade and of slavery throughout the world. 


Tt was with a full sense of the importance of the interests depending, and of the | 
critical nature of the experiment, that I applied myself to the subject when I as- | 


sumed the seals of this office; and then, as now, the want of an adequate supply 
of labour was the difficulty most dwelt upon by the planters and merchants; and 
this was the evil which it was obviously most essential to obviate. 

For the early, though not, certainly, the immediate mitigation of this evil, I 
looked to the education and industrial training of the Negroes; and I 


For a more direct alleviation, I place great reliance upon the introduction of im- 


have pressed | 


this subject repeatedly and most anxiously on the attention of the Assemblies. | 


of the island and the support of the educated classes, and those of European ex- 
traction, on whom fora long time to come the civil institutions and the ad- 
ministration of the laws must mainly rest. And it is worthy of remark that, in 
some colonies at least, the Negroes themselves have evinced no repugnance what- 
| ever to the introduction of immigrant labourers, such as might be expected in 
countries where there is a competition for employment; but that in many 
the strangers have been very hospitably received by the Negroes, and treated with 
a marked cordiulity. 

If this reception, and the advantages they meet with, shall induce the im- 
| migrants to settle finally in the West Indies, there can be no doubt that their 


roved methods and implements of agriculture and processes of manufacture; and | gain will ot te deine a Rue . = : 
_ “. . ~ pr Al | gain will be great in doing so. But if they shall prefer to return to Africa with 
fame rejoiced to receive, from time to time, reports of improvements of this na- | the property they may have accumulated, hon will be a fairer prospect than has 


ture being in successful progress. 


But the supply of labour by immigration was | ever yet been opened of at length introducing into that country the arts and 


the resource for which it was conceived that the assistance of her Majesty's Go- | habits of civijized life; whilst the success of tree labour in the West Indies will 


vernment might be chiefly made available; and I lost no time in considering by 
what means this assistance might best be given. The expense of the transport 


cooperate with these civilizing influences in extinguishing the slave-trade, and 
it will no longer be the interest of nations claiming to be civilized to promote the 


of Coolies from British India was such as to excite doubts on the part of the Ja- | worst barbarities of thoseon whom the advantages of Christianity have not yet 


maiea Assembly as to the expediency of carrying that immigration forward; and 


I saw much reason to apprehend that these doubts were well founded, and that | 


this immigration could not be conducted on any terms which would render it 


adequately remunerative. It remained to establish, if possible, an extended emi- | y 


ion from the parts of Africa where slavery does not prevail, and whence an 
intelligent and serviceable class of emigrants might be procured. After every 
practicable inquiry had been made in this country as to the prospect of succeed- 
ing in such an attempt, her Majesty’s steam-ship Growler was despatched 
te the Kroo coast for emigrants; and although she has been for the moment di- 
verted from the prosecution of that particular service by the occurrence of an op- 
portunity of conveying a large number of liberated Africans to the West Indies, 
the intelligence which has been received by no means abates the hopes which 
have been entertained; and she has gone back to Africa with the additional ad- 
vantage of conveying thither, as delegates from British Guiana and Trinidad, be- 
tween one and two hundred Kroomen and other Africans. These persons have 
been exceedingly prosperous in British Guiana; and they return to their country, 
according to a despatch from Governor Light, of which a copy is annexed, with | 
large sums of money, the earnings of their labour in the West Indies; twenty- 
nine of them having deposited in the hands of the captain of the Growler no less 
a sum than 571/. 15s. 10d. I am not, therefore, without hope that the succeeding 
operations of the Growler may realize the prospect of emigrants being obtained 
from the Kroo coast in large numbers; and her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to take prompt measures for conveying them to the West Indies with the least 
outlay which may be found to be compatible with the proper conduct of the ser- 
vice. It is indispensable that that outlay should be defrayed by the Colonies to 
which the emigrants are taken; nor is it possible for me, especially in the present 
state of the resources of this country, and having regard also to the extraordinary | 


demands made upon them from the various exigencies of the time, to hold out any 
expectation that her Majesty's Government can recommend to Parliament that either 
a grant of money or a loan should be made by this country to the West India Colonies 
for the advancement of these objects; but any number of merchant-vessels will | 
be employed which it is found possible to employ with advantage, and the ex- 
penses of which the Colonies may be prepared to provide for. The manner of 
conducting the service must afford an absolute and indisputable security against 
any immigrants being taken without their free consent, obtained by fair and well- | 
founded statements. Her Majesty's Government cannot for a moment admit the | 
validity of the arguments in favour of Africans being rescued from slavery by | 
parchase, in order that they may be removed to a state of freedom. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be sure to make more slaves than it redeemed; and to make them 
in the worst way, by furnishing, like the slave-trade itself, a provocative to the | 
system of barbarous outrage and warfare by which that traffic is fed. It is in- 
dispensable, in order to guard against abuses of this nature, that the service | 
should be conducted under the regulations of the Government, and on those parts 
only of the African coast where slavery and the slave-trade are found not to pre- 
vail At present, however, there is nothing to show that the employment of | 
ships of war will be necessary, or that any cost of superintendence need be incur- 
red beyond that of a Government agency on board the vessel and on the coast. 
Such a superintendence is, in fact, as necessary to the success of the undertaking 
as it is essential to the character of this country; for any occurrence of abuses 
would inevitably put an end tothe operations. 

With regard to the means by which the Colonies might be enabled to meet the 
cost. When I first came to the consideration of this subject, the wisdom of the 
Assembly of Jamaica had already furnished, in the clause of their Immigration 
Act imposing stamp-duties on engagements for immigrant labour, an example of 
legislation which 1 did not fail to adopt and recommend to other colonies. I 
added, as you are aware, and I still recommend to the attention of the Legislature 


| been conferred. 
| I stated to the deputation which waited upon me, some of the views which I 
have here developed; and, at their instance, | have thus communicated them to 
ou: and as it appeared to them that some advantage might be derived from 
making them known to the Assembly of Jamaica, I have to request that you will 
submit to that body a copy of this despatch. 
I have, &c., (Signed) 
A new Board has been formed under the jurisdiction of the Lords of the 
| Admiralty, called the Tidal Harbour and Conservancy Board. The mem- 
bers are Captain Bethune, R.N., President, who has conducted the Railwa: 
Department of the Admiralty, now merged in the new Railway B 3 
Captain Washington, R.N., who held the command of the surveying-ship 
Blazer, and has acted as Secretary to the Tidal Harbour Commission, now 
abolished; and Captain Vetch, R.E., Consulting Engineer to the new 
Board. These officers are each to have 800/. per annum; their office is to 
be in Duke Street, Westminster, ia the house occupied by the Tidal Har- 
bour Commission. 

Such is the demand for military stores, in consequence of the vast in- 
crease of guns and carriages required for the coast defences, and the 
advanced ships preparing for commission, that orders have been received for 
the entry of more than one hundred mechanics and labourers for the car- 
riage department of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. The establishment 
now employs more men than it did during the war of 1814. The buildings 
are now inadequate to the accommodation of so large a body of workmen, 
and the department is to be enlarged.— Morning Chronicle. 

The meeting of the Convocation of the Clergy takes place at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Friday the 19th, at eleven o'clock. The Latin sermon 
is to be preached by Dr. Jelf, the Professor of King’s College. 

The Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, with the Countess 
the Marchioness of Douro, and suite, embarked on Thursday, in the Sidon 
steam -frigate, for Alexandria. 

Mr. Eastlake has resigned the appointment of Keeper of the Pictures im 
the National Gallery; and is sueceeded by Mr. Thomas Uwins, who also 


Grey. 





fills the office of Keeper of the Queen’s Pictures. 


A new mode of communication between railway passengers and guards, 
and between the guards and the drivers of the engines, has been invented 
by Messrs. Brett and Little, of Furnival’s Inn. ‘The apparatus cunsists of 
an alarm-bell and a galvanic battery placed on the engine; and a galvanized 
wire running underneath the carriages, so as to form with the coupling- 
irons a communication suflicient to complete the galvanic circle. The in- 


| vention was tested last Monday, on the Brighton and Chichester Branck 


Railway : the signal was given in every instance with perfect completeness. 

It is stated by the Glvbe, that if nothing be heard of Sir John Franklin's 
expedition next year, Government will fit out three diflerent expeditions to 
be despatched by different routes in quest of the adventurers. 





The obituary of the week records the death of the Archbishop of Yorks 
on the 5th instant, at the Palace, Bishopsthorpe, after an illness of only 
two days. On Tuesday the Archbishop visited York Miuster, apparently 
in his usual health: on the following day he was found lying on his bed im 





of Jamaica, a suggestion for the —— of a monthly tax on immigrants in- 
troduced at the public expense, and not under a stamped engagement to labour. 
This may not be required in the case of the Coolie immigrants, whose habits and 
comparative isolation in the community throw then upon engagements with the 

ters as a necessary resource. But I should fear that without it the African 
immigrants ieetenel at the expense of the colony, in order that they may hire 
themselves to work, will not always be found to fulfil that expectation and repay 
the cost of their passage. 

Such are the measures which I have hitherto adopted and recommended to meet 
the deficiency in the supply of labour; and the steps which were necessary to give 
effect to these measures, so far as they depended upon her Majesty’s Government, 
have been taken, I trust, with the least possible delay, and with all the care re- 
quisite to give them a fair prospect of success; and there is no other proper and 
practicable measure calculated to advance these vbjects in which we should not most 
gladly codperate with the Legislature of Jamaica to the utmost extent of the 
means at our disposal. : : 

If the measures now in contemplation, or any others which may be devised, for 
the introduction of immigrants, should have an extensive success—and if neither 


a state of extreme exhaustion, from which he never rallied. 
| Edward Vernon Harcourt, second son of George first Lord Vernon, was born on 
the 10th October 1757. His early days were passed in Westminster School; and 
in due time he was transferred to Curistchurch, Oxiord; where, in 1786, be re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. At an early age he became Canon of 
| Christchurch and Prebendary of Gloucester; and in 1/91 he was created Bishop 
of Carlisle; in which see he remained for sixteen years. In 1807 he was trans- 
lated to the Archbishopric of York. The Archbishop was Lord High Almoner 
to the Queen, a Governor of the Charterhouse, and of King’s College, Visiter of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and a Commissioner for Building Churches. He was 
made a Privy Councillor in 1808. : 

He was married on the 5th February 1784, to Lady Anne, third daughter of the 
first Marquis of Stafiord; who died in 1832. Fourteen children were the fruit of 


this union. 
The late Archbishop was not remarkable for brilliant talents; but his 
administration was marked by quiet good sense and discretiou, and showed 
no lack of firmness, which his important position in the Church 00- 
ionally d Jed. He continued to attend in the House of Lords 





that a nor the anticipation of it be allowed » _—— with the diligent 
pursuit of every possible improvement in agricaltural and manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and still Jess with the education and industrial training of the Negroes—I 


until after he had turned fourscore. Up to the last moment of his existence he 
retained possession of unimpaired faculties; and notwithstanding his extreme 
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, experienced only a slight inconvenience from his advanced years, being some- 
mo feeble in the use of his limbs. 

It is currently rumoured that the Right Reverend Dr. Maltby, Bishop of 
Durham, will be translated to the vacant Archbishopric.—Morning Chronicle. 

The widow of the late Mr. Huskisson has presented to the members of 
Lloyd’s a marble statue of the deceased statesman by Gibsov. It is to be 
placed in the vestibule of the new Lloyd's Room. The correspondence on 
the matter has got into print; but it possesses no interest beyond the fact in 
which it has originated. 

The good-service pension at the disposal of the Government by the death 
of Captain Willes has been conferred on Sir John Ross.—Nautical Standard. 


Commercial failures have again been more numerous in London. 

On Monday, the firm of Messrs. Thurburn and Co., East India agents, of Crosby 
Square, Bishopsgate Street, suspended payment. The liabilities are estimated at 
120,000/.; the assets at upwards of 90,0002. The want of remittances by the last 
maii is the cause assigned for the stoppage. 

On the same day, the acceptances of another East India firm, Messrs. Johnson, 
Cole, and Co., of Great Winchester Street, were returned. The liabilities are 
thought to be heavy. 

A new firm in the same trade, that of Messrs. Ryder, Wienholt, and Co., was 
brought to a stop on Wednesday, by the arrival of remittances on houses that had 
previously failed. The liabilities are between 50,0002. and 60,0004. 

Accounts from Liverpool announce the suspension of the firm of George Har- 

ves, of that town, East India merchant; whose liabilities are said to be consi- 
erable. The stoppage has excited some surprise. Mr. Hargraves was three or 
four years ago in possession of an immense sum realized in railway speculation. 
Large shipments to China and tardy returns are the cause of his temporary stop- 


e. 
~ = Ogilvie and Clark, in the Brazilian trade, have suspended ogo 

From Manchester the accounts are still unsatisfactory. To the list of 
those who have sunk are now to be added, Mr. David Ainsworth, manu- 
facturer and general warehouseman; Mr. P. Cowsill, calico and quilting printer, 
of Booth Street, and of Blackford Bridge, near Bury; Messrs. Kershaw, Holland, 
and Co., manufacturers of jaconots and shirtings; and Mr. Z. Just, of Pall Mall. 
The liabilities of Mr. Ainsworth are put down at 30,000/.; those of the other firms 
are said to be comparatively trifling. 

The failure of Campbell of Islay (reported yesterday) would have been se- 
verely felt by the Glasgow banks; but they hold securities upon his estates, which 
are not entailed, and of far greater value than his liabilities, which are about 
600,0007. A notion prevails that Mr. Campbell was connected with a large house 
of the same name in Glasgow; which is erroneous, as he was altogether discon- 
nected with commercial affairs. His stoppage is caused by investments in land, 
share speculations, and expensive style of living. Being a near kinsman of the 
Duke of Argyll, he maintained a “ tail” in proportion to his relationship with his 
Grace, which was both great and expensive. It is reported that a noble Lord re- 
siding in Lanarkshire has also suspended payment. His liabilities are not stated; 
but he is known to be connected with some very extensive distilleries, and held 

in several railways connected with his part of the country. A baronet, also 
residing in Lanarkshire, figures in the list of bankrupts as a timber-:nerchant,— 
namely, Sir Wyndham Carmichael Anstruther, who inherited only a few years 
since a fine estate yielding a large income. It thus appears that the Scotch aris- 
toeracy are suffering from the severity of the times as well as their mercantile 
brethren.— Liverpool Albion, Nov. 6. 

From Dublin we learn the failure of Messrs. Figgis and Oldham, a respectable 
house carrying on business as druggists and wholesale grocers. The habilities 
are not stated. 

It is stated from Manchester, that Messrs. Jones Loyd and Co. have during the 
oe week intimated to their numerous connexions, that their business, after 

hristmas, will be conducted simply as a bank of deposit and discount bank; 
= have requested the payment of any advances that may have been previously 
made. 


Mr. Encke has sent a communication to the Al/gemeine Preussische Zei- 
tung in reference to the new planet Hora, discovered by Mr. Hinds. Mr. 
Encke gives the followings directions for finding the position of the new star— 

“With the assistance of Professor Knorre’s chart, it will be possible to discover 
the new celestial visitant, (as it was speedily discerned in Berlin on the 24th by 
Dr. Galle.) if the position of the planet, as ascertained by the meridian observa- 
tion taken at Berlin on the 25th (viz. 76° 2’ right ascension, and 13° 56’ North- 
ern declination) be adopted, and a daily retrograde motion for the next few days 
of from one to two minutes of right ascension, and a decrease of Northern decli- 
nation to the extent of one minute daily, be assumed.” 

The Free-trade Society at Berlin has been dissolved. 

The Union Medicale calls attention to some premonitory cases of cholera 
which have recently occurred in Paris. The patients have recovered; but 
the attack was of the Asiatic type. 

Accounts from Moscow, to the 17th October, state the number of pa- 
tients ill of cholera to be on that day 135. On the 16th, 37 had been at- 
tacked, of whom 23 had died. Seven fatal cases were reported in Con- 
stantinople on the 25th October. 

The reported occurrence of a case of Asiatic cholera at Falmouth, on 
board a ship which arrived there from the Black Sea, has incited the town 
of Worcester to adopt precautionary measures: on Tuesday the inhabit- 
ants appointed a committee to organize a Board of Health. A similar step 
was taken at Gloucester on Friday last. 


From a letter written by the accomplished son of a Liberal English 
Member of Parliament, who has been traversing a part of India not beaten 
by the tourist race, we are permitted to extract the following pleasant pas- 


sages. 
Chumba, August 7th. 

“Chumba is the capital of a territory of large extent in the Western Himalayas, 
South of Kashmir; and the residence of a prince who pays us a tribute for pro- 
tection formerly paid to the Sikhs. His country lies between the Jullunder Doab 
and Gholab Sing’s dominions. 

“This place is five days’ journey from Kangra, whence I last wrote. On the 
second day's march, we struck into the hills; which I traversed with great ease 
in my jompon, or palki, as this sort of sedan is called here. The bearers carried 
me wonderfully: they go up and down any place not absolutely perpendicular with 
ease, and clamber along the face of a hill on the merest sheep-paths: when they 
came to a steep ascent they put on eight or ten men in front, with ropes to haul 
the weight up, while the bearers supported it. 1 was astonished at the way in 
which they took me over places where one would have thought nothing but a goat 
Could have walked with safety. The river passages were most amusing scenes. 

“My Coolies, jompon, supplies of every kind, were provided by the Chumba 
Rajah; who would have been insulted by an offer to pay for anything. Two or 
three of his people, with an escort of sword and shield men, attended me, besides 
Gholab Sing’s Vakeel, with a guard of his own, and a Soubahdar with some more 
soldiers; the last a fat jolly-looking fellow, who would walk by the side of m 
Jompon, waiting on me with the greatest assiduity. On the 5th, having a dine § 





of twelve koss before me, I started with torches an hour before day-break, to 
avoid the extreme heat. Clambering along most difficult mountain-paths, we 
continued to ascend for four or five hours. The view from the summit of the 
Chuwarree Pass would alone have repaid me for the journey from Simla. 
I believe the height to be about 10,000 feet. Having wound our way u 
through gorges and forests, we came out on a wavy expanse of turf and fir 
trees. On one side the lower ranges of hills, and the plains of the Punjaub 
intersected by the Ravee and the Beas, lay stretched before us like a map; an 
on the other, a foreground of majestic mountains clothed with dark pine-woods, 
and backed by the sublime snowy range. I think the snowy range of the Hima- 
layas impresses one more and more with its grandeur every time one sees it; its 
immensity of height, the craggy beauty of its outline, and the distance at which 
you know the mountains to be, which their size brings so near to you. I never 
saw a place where I should have so much enjoyed a day or two merely for the 
sake of ‘eating the air,’ as the Hindustani phrase is. By the time the sun 
reached his zenith, I got within four miles of Chumba; and was met by the Ra- 
jah’s Vizier with his retinue, salaams and welcome—baskets of fruit and pots of 
honey, and the customary bag of rupees, which was waved round my head with 
a flourish, and deposited in the hands of the faithful Nunco. I dismounted for a 
moment from the jompon, and sat on a rock in conversation with the Vizier; and 
then proceeded towards Chumba. The town is on the banks of the Ravee, the 
third of the five rivers which I have come to. I crossed the river by a small 
rickety wooden suspension-bridge, and arrived at the entrance of Chumba on a 
horse which was sent out to meet me by the Rajah; a white horse, with legs, 
mane, and tail dyed red, and an embroidered saddle. 1 found the Rajah himself, 
with all his court, horses, elephants, and about a thousand men, waiting on the 
bank of the river to receive me. I made him a bow and shook hands; another 
bag of rupees was waved over me; and I was conducted to a crimson canopy 
which had been erected for the occasion. We sat there a few minutes, and then 
I mounted an elephant with the Rajah; the Vizier sitting behind, holding an 
umbrella over our heads: and I was thus escorted to my halting-place, a garden- 
house of the Rajah’s, under a salute of artillery! Here the Kajah again dis- 
mounted to accompany me to the place which had been prepared for me; where: 
we sat for a few minutes under another canopy; till 1 intimated that I had been 
up since four o'clock, and had had no breaktast; when he took his leave, and 
shortly sent an offering of sixteen sheep and thirty jars of sweetmeats. 

“ The reigning prince is a boy about nine years old; the handsomest child I ever 
saw, and very intelligent. He might sit for a portrait of ‘the lovely boy stolen 
from an Indian King,’ who was ‘ Titania's changeling page - > + + dam 
located in a nice shady spot, a large enclosure like a kitchen-garden full of trees, 
with an open garden-house, and two or three tents pitched for my accommoda- 
tion; a sentry is posted at the door, to keep out intruders; and I am frequently 
waited on by the Rajah’s Vakeel, and the Kotwal or Mayor, with profound obei- 
sances and offerings of fruit, flowers, and ice. I am taking mine ease, and rest- 
ing myself and servants. Several of the latter have been attacked with fever; and 
I have had to call in the Royal Hakeem, who is to cure them in twenty-four hours, 
on peril of bodily incarceration. In the evening of the 6th, I sent for the elephant 
which is placed at my disposal; and, accompanied, as usual, by a train of swords- 
men, with the Vakeel and Mayor attending on horseback, reclining on crimson velvet 
cushions in a gilded howdah, I went forth to breathe the air. As we went along, 
the people brought a handful of tuberoses which were growing wild in the hedge. 
Came back to iced waters and iced creams, manufactured in little earthern jars 
and flavoured with cinnamon; not equal to Grange’s ‘ créme 4 }a vanille.’ 

“7th. I intimated my wish to visit the Rajah this morning; and his state 
elephant was accordingly sent for me; the faithful Nunco sitting behind the how- 
dah with an umbrella, and another Chaprassie in scarlet livery waving a hand 
punkah. I dismounted in the court-yard of the palace—a poor tumble-down 
building; and was received by H. H. and a great crowd of attendants, and con- 
ducted to the salle d’audience, or Durbar; where I expressed my thanks for his 
attentions, and the pleasure I experienced in Chumba, &c. 1 then presented him 
with a patent Macintosh air-bed, which was blown out by one of my people in 
attendance, and astonished the weak minds of the Durbar. I also sent him pow- 
der, shot, and gun-caps. When I got back to my house, he sent me an English 
double-barrelled gun to look at, which Colonel Laurence had given him; and 
begged I would restore the browning of the barrels, which had been worn off. 
This was of course beyond my skill; but I consoled him with the assurance that 
in England ‘burree shikaree-wallahs’—i. e. great sportsmen—rather preferred a 
gun which showed signs of use. 

“ This grand — of an humble individual like myself, and the way in which 
one travels here as king of the country, more feared than the Rajah, is amusing 
enough. Very few Europeans have ever been here; and the princes and people 
both think that they see in an Englishman a personification of that great and 
terrible ‘ Sarker Kumpani’ which sways their destiny: and in my case, particular 
letters from Colonel L., and probably my name, secured more than usual attention. 

“ T left off my letter to go and take a ride with the Rajah. The little fellow 
sits his horse very well, and has a great air of dignity. I went up with him 
afterwards to the residence, and took leave; and was there presented with a suit 
of robes of honour, which will do excellently well for a fancy-ball. 

“ August 8th.—I will conclude my letter this morning, being retained by a 
rainy day. I am very well, and enjoy myself very well without any European 
society. I sup my father is about this time addressing the independent elec- 
tors of ********""*, T think a despotic government is best, when one can be at 
the head of it: the fickle reek of popular breath, however, is all the go in old 
England.” 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





Number of Autumn 

deaths. average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases ..... 326 2u1 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat Ws 104 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . .... 120 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.. 28! 333 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . ........00--eeeeeeeee 40 cece 34 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion. . 85 cove 74 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. ...........00000+ 17 eeee 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . ..... 3 “4 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c eo e ll oats 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C. ........6000eeeceeeeeee 3 eo 6 2 
GER AMD ccccceecccsesce cesee. ccccnncseccccese+ccccce. cocccece 42 erce 65 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ..........s.+sss00+ 5 29 


Total (including unspecified causes) ........++.-+.++ 1052 1046 

The comparison of the deaths registered last week in London with the deaths 
which would have been registered if the rate of mortality had been the same as 
in Dorsetshire, shows these totals—London, 1052; Dorsetshire, 659; excess, 393. 

The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 62.0° in the sun to 37.5° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 44°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South-- 
west. 


A letter from Darmstadt announces the arrest of a servant of Count Gérlitz, 
who was also in the service of the unfortunate Countess, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was found burnt to death, and of whose murder the Count was accused. 
The servant is accused of attempting to poison the Count. Some soup served up 
to the Count’s table, having a curious colour, excited suspicion; and on being 
analyzed, was found to contain a strong dose of poison. ‘The father of the servant 
has also been arrested.— Morning Chronicle. 

Count de Gomer, who was condemned some few months ago for shooting a boy, 
has committed suicide, in the same wood in which the boy was wounded. He had 
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been in a state of great excitement ever since his trial, and was constantly at- 
tended by a domestic. The Procureur du Roi had appealed against the sentence 
on the Count de Gomer, as not being sufficiently severe. The Count Gustav de 
Gomer was thirty years of age. He was rich; and had been married for some 
years to Mademoiselle de Parte de Pressy, belonging to one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families of the province of the Artois. He was the father of three chil- 
dren, and had always led a calm and happy life. He was descended from the 
Artillery General de Gomer, whose name is frequently’cited in the accounts of the 
wars of the time of Louis the Fourteenth, and who gave his name to a mortar 
which he invented. 








Besides the letter on the Universities which we publish this week, we have re- 
ceived two other able communications on the same subject, for which we shall 
endeavour to make room in our next number; but after that the discussion 
must cease, as our space will be occupied with Parliamentary affairs. 

We shali also endeavour, next week, to make some use of the paper on Ireland 
sent to us by M.N. 


SH LTS f 
POST SCRIPT. SaTurpay. 
The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has issued his expected proclamation 
for the repression of outrage. It is in the form of a circular to the Lieu- 
tenants of Counties. While the destitution of a large number of the people 


is to be deeply deplored, he says, it is notorious that the robberies of arms, 
and night attacks, in Limerick and Clare, as well as the assassinations in 








Tipperary, King’s County, and Roscommon, are not caused by want, but | 


are the acts of habitual disturbers of the public peace. In affording pro- 
tection to the well-disposed, the Lord-Lieutenant asks for their codperation 
to suppress violence. As there is no class, save the guilty, uninterested in 
the repression of crime, Lord Clarendon confidently appeals for aid, not 
only to the gentry, but to the well-disposed farmers and industrious pea- 
santry. Every means will be taken to extinguish the present wicked 
spirit— 

Pi The Constabulary will be increased in all disturbed districts, (whereby an addi- 
tional burden will be thrown upon the rates,) military detachments will be sta- 
tioned wherever necessary, in aid of the civil authorities, and efficient patrols 
maintained; liberal rewards will be given for information leading to the arrest of 
offenders, and ample protection to all who come forward and prosecute them; in 
short, no exertion shall be spared for rigorously enforcing the law against those 
by whom it is violated.” 

The Lord-Lieutenant gives a hint to those who harbour and abet the 
perpetrators of crime— 

“ Above all, he thinks it his duty to make known the penalties that will be in- 
‘curred by accessories to crime, and that all persons are by law considered acces- 
sories who protect criminals against their pursuers—who afford them the means 
to escape—who aid in their disguise—who mislead those who may be in search 
of them—or who harbour offenders in their houses.” 

“The hand of every one should be against the perpetrater of crime; and the 
law will pursue with rigour, not alone the culprit himself, but sentence to trans- 
portation or imprisonment all who give him aid, shelter, or protection.” 

It is reportedin Dublin, that military officers stationed in the disturbed 
counties are to be invested with the commission of the peace, in order to 
facilitate the operations against the lawless bands that infest those districts, 

The Irish Peers and Landowners met again on Thursday, to continue 
the discussion on tenant-compensation and tenant-right. ‘The attendance 
was thinner than ever, the landlords staying away almost toa man. A 
fresh resolution was adopted, setting forth the expediency of an alteration 
in the law of landlord and tenant, so as to insure compensation for permanent 
improvements. The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


The following circular has been sent by Lord John Russell to his sup- 
porters in the House of Commons. 

“ Downing Street, Nov. 8, 1847. 

“ Sir—I take the liberty of informing you that the House of Commons will pro- 
ceed on the 18th instant to the choice of a Speaker, and that the Address in an- 
swer to the Queen's Speech will be moved on the 23d instant. 

“] hope it may be consistent with your convenience to attend on those days. 

“I have the honour to be your obedient servant, J. Russe...” 

The Earl of Yarborough will move, and the Earl of Bessborough second, 
the Address in the Lords. Mr. James Heywood and Mr. A. Shafto Adair 
will be respectively the mover and seconder in the Commons.—Times. 

The congé d’élire addressed to the Dean and Chapter of Manchester 
arrived yesterday; and the Chapter will proceed next week to the election 
of the Bishop. 

In the City yesterday, two more failures were announced—that of Messrs. 
Abbott, Nottingham, and Co., shawl warehousemen, with liabilities ranging 
from 20,000/. te 30,000/.; the other, at Liverpool, of Messrs. J. B. Brancker 
and Son. 


By the latest advices from Italy, it appears that there have been very 
energetic rejoicings at Nice, Florence, and Bologna, to celebrated the re- 
forms granted by King Charles Albert. 


A French steam-ship arrived at Havre on Thursday last, with intelli- 
gence from New York to the 25th October, and from Mexico to the 28th 
September. It isall meagre. The American army still occupied Mexico, 
and had been joined by the different regiments which had been left behind. 
The reinforcements which were expected, and of which a part was already 
assembled at Vera Cruz, would augment their numbers to about twenty- 
five thousand men. ‘The plan of General Scott appears to have been to 
fortify himself in his present position, and there await the movements of 
the enemy. Santa Anna, having given up all attention to civil affairs, ap- 
peared to be devoting himself with more vigour to military operations; 
especially to the duty of cutting off Scott’s communicatious and reinforce- 
ments. First he attacked Puebla; and it would appear that he had re- 


taken the town, the invaders retaining the citadel: here Santa Anna with | 


3,000 men intended to dispute the passage of General Lane with 2,500. 


Respecting the cholera, a letter from Stockholm, dated the 2d instant, says 
that the disease has reached to within eighteen miles of St. Petersburg. Another 
letter, dated the 6th instant, from Copenhagen, mentions the cholera as generally 
prevalent in that city. 

M. Deschappelles, the renowned “ Chess-King,” died last week, at Paris. 





MARKET. 
Stock EXcHance, Fatpar AFTERNOON. 
Daring the week some important arrivals of gold from the Continent have taken 
, and the position of the Bank of England with regard to its store of bullion 
been in a continual course of improvement. Among the arrivals is that of an 
amount variously stated at from 80,0001 to 150,000 by the Wilberforce extra 


MONEY 


steamer from Hamburg, to which place the bullion had been forwarded via Lubeck 
from St. Petersburg. This is understood to t of a considerably larger sum 
to be sent from the Imperial Rassian Treasury for deposit in the Bank of England, 
which establishment since the failure of Messrs. Harmans is the banker to the 
Emperor of Russia. Under these favourable circumstances, the money-market 
has been much firmer, and the tendency of prices upwards; the advance in Consols 
since aw being nearly 1 per cent. The closing quotation, 844 § for Account, 
has been reached more than once; but a downward reaction has always followed. 
This afternoon an improvement of about 4 per cent occurred just before the close 
of business, and the final quotations are the highest of the day and the week. The 
demand for Stock for immediate investment has increased daily, and at one time 
today it was so great that Consols could have been purchased as cheaply for the 
Account (26th instant) as for Money. The value of Exchequer Bills bo also 
undergone a very favourable change: it has been slowly rising almost daily, and 
today bills of 1,000. each were marked at 1s. premium. Money is rather less 
scarce, and the rate of discount may be stated at from 7 to 8 per cent. Both 
Bank and India Stock have advanced between 2 and 3 percent; and the general 
aspect of affairs is more cheering than at any time siuce the commencement 
October. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions, though not extensive, have given rise 
to an itnprovement in some of the better class of Dividend-paying Foreign ‘Stocks 
of from 1 to 14 per cent; and this advance hasbeen maintained. The absence 
of any decisive intelligence from the seat of war in Mexico operates to produce a 
| decline in Mexican Bonds; they have fallen as low as 15}. The intelligence of 
| the conclusion of an arrangement between the Spanish Government and the Bank 
| of San Fernando, having for its object to provide for the payment of the dividend 
upon the Spanish Three per Cent Stock which will become due on 31st December 
next, has given a slight impulse to that security, which has risen to 274. The 
other varieties of Spanish Bonds continue depressed. The transactions in Porta- 
guese Bonds have been unimportant, and no material change in price has occurred. 

The Railway Shares are generally at nearly the same quotations as on Satur- 
day. Great Western have fallen back about 3/. per sliare; and though flactua- 
tions have occurred in some of the other lines, the result of the week's business 
has been to establish today nearly the same quotations as in our last report. The 
French Shares are more in demand; those of the Northern of France having 
risen 2/. in the course of the week, and the other varieties have risen about 10s. 

The French Government contracted a loan on Wednesday for 250,000 ,000 francs, 
or nearly 10,000,000/. in Three per Cent Stock; the first dividend upon which 
will become due in June 1848, at 754 per cent. Compared with the present 
price of Three per Cent Stock in the market, the terms are considered low: the 
price is in reality 763 instead of 754, the payments being spread over a period of 
twenty months. We cannot learn that any transactions in the Scrip of the new 
Loan have occurred, in London: in Paris it was at between 2 aud 3 premium 
without reckoning the discount. 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending November 6, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the following results 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Matt cocccceccccccveccccoevecescocseoecens eee BABA28 nn aee — 
Public Deposits. ....seeeeececscccccseccsevees Ps) — 
Other Deposits... ...0.ceeccceecceecereeeeeses — ss eeeee £107,047 
Seven-day and other Bills......+. sseceeseeees —— wanes 9,662 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight.. —— eee 15,000 
Other Securities... .cccccsccsccccsccccecvccccces —— > nee 459,982 
Notes unissued......sceccecceecececeeeeneseee 853,345 sees 
Actual Circulation... ......eesseeceeeeeeeeeees — twee 436,305 
Issue DEPARTMENT. 
Motes tapmedc ec. ccccccccccccccccsccccccecceces 417,040 —eanee — 
Baath coccceccccvscceccccccesececesocccesce 290,677 swans — 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ..+++-++++++ 8,729,551 wees 8,438,874 
Actual Circulation o...---seeeseeeereeeees eves 20,396,445 «.-5- 20,832,750 


SaTURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK, 

The favourable nature of the Bank accounts produced its usual effect upon 
prices, and at the opening of the market there was a general rush to buy. Consols 
for Money were first quoted at 843, but speedily reached 85); they have since 
fluctuated between those two extremes, and are now 843 85. For Account, the 
price has been as high as 854; since 843; and is now 845 5. Exchequer Bills 1 
dis. to 1 pm. There is no change or busivess of importance in the Foreign Market. 
The Railway Shares are rather firmer. The following are the principal bargains re- 
corded: Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 18} 18; Buckinghamshire, 23 3; Ches- 
ter and Holyhead, Preference, 74; Eastern Counties, 164 4; Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, 44 3; Great Southern and Western of Ireland, 225; Great Western, 98 7; 
Ditto, Quarter-Shares, 164 3; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 72; Leeds and Thirsk, 
New, 4; North-western, 104; Ditto, Fifth-shares, 12; Ditto, 10/-shares, M. and 
B., B., 11; Midland, 109; Ditto, 401, 414; Ditto, 501,84; Norfolk, 82; Paris 
and Lyons, 64 §. 








3 per Cent Consols...+.+++++ 84] 5 Danish 3 per Cents .-.--++++ 79 8 
Ditto for Account «..+.++++- 845 5 Dutch 2§ per Cents....+++++ 533 = 

3 per Cent Reduced....-..-- 834 Z | Ditto 4 per Cents...++++++++ 824 

Bh per Cents «--+--eeeeeeees 844 5$ | Mexican 5 per Cents Isd6--. 159 16} 
Long Annuities.«..+++-+++++-+ —_— New Granada. «++ ++++++++++ 17$ 18¢ 
Bank Stock......--eeeee005 —— | Ditto 4 per Cents 1845.....- lk 
Exchequer Bills...+.+++++++ 1 dis.Ipm | Peruvian «..+++++eseeeeeees 

Indian Stock. «««+«eeeeee6- _ | Russian 5 per Cents «.++++++ 104 6 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .----+- 76 8 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 16 § 
Belgian 4} per Cents ...-+++ 88 90 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842.....- 27 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cent... - Vemezuela «..scceccecccccce 335 
Chilian 6 per Cents ..-+-+++- 84 87 


THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 11th November 1847. 

Sir—Your general accuracy is so great, that when you err the error is of far 
more than ordinary importance, inasmuch as you mislead many who like myself 
are in the habit of relying implicitly on you. 

Your City article of last week about the rise in Great Western Railway Shares 
is strangely contrary to truth. i > ; 

If you will examine the Commissioners’ Report, to which you refer, pe will 
find it tobe so; or you may rely on the accuracy of the statements in the Railway 
Chronicle sent herewith—which it was some weeks since my painful duty to test. 
I do not expect the publication of this note; but, as a reader of your paper since 
1831, and possessor of a complete file of it from that date, I do expect that you 
will look into the paper I enclose, and into the report, and afterwards correct 
your unintentional error. 

Yours obediently, Amicus. 

[Our City correspondent’s information was taken from a statement made by 
the Secretary of the Great Western Railway, forwarded to the Railway Commis- 
sioners at the beginning of last week, and generally circulated among the 
interested in Great Western Shares. The only apparent cause for the rise in the 
Shares in question was the announcement contained in the statement, that the 
amount of debentures and loans arriving at maturity in the next three years was 
much smaller than had been generally anti-ipated. The difference between 
“ Amicus” and our City correspondent may perhaps turn out to be, that the one 
only speaks of the liabilities actually incurred, while the other refers to those 
which the Company have power to incur. Our statement of 4,137,900. as the 
loan and debenture debt, mcurred up to April last, is from the account furnished 
recently by the Secretary, and still unpublished; and we guarded ourselves 


TO THE EDITOR OF 





against any appearance of understating the liabilities of the Railway, by adding 
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present amount of loans and debentures as 5,108,592; this latter amount 
taken from the Weekly Share List sanctioned by the Committee of the Stock 
ge, which in all these matters is considered an undoubted authority.—Ep. } 


the 
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SPURIOUS COIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Worcester, 9th November 1847. 
Srr—Allow me through your respectable journal to make an observation or 
two upon the proposed alteration in the coinage. The economy in weight will be 
very great, and no doubt will be considered a great convenience by the public; but 

by what distinctive mark are we to know the good from the base coin? f 
I have had a model penny put in my hands today; and, thinking that the silver 
medallion looked dull, for a new coin, I touched it with a little nitric acid which 
was near at hand, when its pseudo quality was immediately betrayed. 7 

As it is proposed, I believe, to issue five-shilling pieces on the same principle, 
the authorities at the Mint, before doing so, will, 1 hope, see the necessity of 
adopting some method by which the public may know the veritable from the 
base coin. The present form of the five-shilling piece (as well as of all our gold 
and silver coins) allows us to judge of its genuineness by its sound; but that cri- 
terion of its quality we shall not be able with the new coin to depend upon, as, on 

account of its mechanical conjunction, the ring will not assist our pees. : 
The importance of the subject will, I hope, be a sutlicient apology for my in- 
trading upon your columns. 

1 beg to remain, Sir, yours most obediently, A SupBscriper. 
[The penny piece to which our correspondent alludes is no coin at all; it is 
merely the specimen of a scheme of some Birmingham manufacturer for an altera- 
tion in our copper coinage; and at present is nothing more than a catchpenny 
merchandise for Jew hawkers, who vend them in the streets to the public at two- 
pence each. ‘This plan of mechanically combining two metals in one coin has 
= been, nor is it likely to be, adopted by the authorities of her Majesty’s Mint.— 

-) 





LABOUR-TICKETS INSTEAD OF ALMS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
10th November 1847. 

Sir—Should the following suggestions be found worthy of attention, you will 
perhaps give them a place in your influential journal. 

The large bodies of men who have been thrown out of employment by the ex- 
tensive stoppage of railway works must, I fear, greatly increase the number of 
beggars this winter; and it becomes a duty to consider how relief may be best 
afforded them. 

At this season of the year, quantities of dead leaves encumber the ground in 
every direction, where they are allowed to lie unheeded until they rot away, of 








course meanwhile producing an unwhol atmosphere. These if collected 
would be exceedingly valuable to gardeners, especially if they were to be reduced 
to ashes; vegetable ashes being the best manure for raspberries, strawberries, and 
several other plants.- Some persons, although perhaps not many, might be em- 

loyed in clearing away this disgraceful nuisance, and converting it to that use 
Er which Nature intended it. More might be employed in the repair of roads and 
footpaths, and more still upon improving defective drains and filling up offensive 
ponds and ditches; which, in the neighbourhood of London at least, prevail in 
every direction, and which if neglected will tell upon us fearfully during the ap- 
proaching visitation of the cholera. 

Suppose a subscription be raised in each parish for defraying the expenses of 
employing all persons applying for work. Let each subscriber receive a certain 
number of tickets, to distribute to those soliciting alms; and who by presenting 
their tickets will be given the means of gaining money by their own labour. Let 
competent persons be appointed in each parish to receive applicants, to allot work 
to them, and to superintend their labours. Let the labourers receive their wages 
nightly, that they may at once feel the benefit of their exertions; but on no account 
let them be paid above their deserts. Such a plan, I think, might be carried out 
at a comparatively small expense. 

I feel sure that there are many benevolent persons who would prefer to give a 
considerable sum in the form of such a subscription to bestowing a much smaller 





one upon individual beggars; into whose real wents they have neither time nor 
aperentty for inquiring, and in whom, by giving them money, they are at least | 
as likely as not to foster laziness and a spirit of pauperism. 

A plan somewhat similar to that which I suggest, was, to my knowledge, tried 
Upon a small scale with the most successful results. Beggars by profession 
ceased to solicit money when they found they must earn it by their labour; 
while the very few who were in real want gratefully accepted the means offered to 
them of gaining honest wages. 


A Coystant Reaper or THE SpEcTATOR. 





THE THEATRES. 

For a short one-act piece, the mere exhibition of a characteristic pecu- 
liarity, or of some delicate social position, will often suffice, with a mini- 
mum of progressive plot. Some of the elegant little vaudevilles, in which 
Mademoiselle Rose-Chéri acts so charmingly, may be cited as cases in 
point; and we have lately had another—doubtless adapted from the French 
—at the Lyceum. The author exhibits a female, totally uneducated, al- 
most uncouth in her manners, and raised into a false position by a marriage 
above her station; and then, by endowing her with genuine good-humour 
and kindliness, and placing by her side a cultivated lady, who in a refined 
manner conceals something like a conjugal infidelity, he makes her com- 
mand the respect of the audience. There is nothing new in a contrast be- 





tween native simplicity and social refinement made for the glory of the 
former. Sandford and Merton was a famous instance of this principle; and | 
youth were almost taught to believe that bad manners were the summit of 
moral excellence. The ltvugh Diamond—so is the new piece called—is, 
however, a very pretty little production: the position of the heroine is 
cleverly brought forward, and she is represented by Mrs. Fitzwilliam in a | 
very natural and genial manner. Buckstone acts the part of a totally un- | 
cultivated country cousin, who exhibits the broadly droll side of “ rough- | 
diamondism,” and thereby excites hearty laughter. 





The manager of the Marylebone Theatre has for the first time since the 
opening produced a new piece—a farce, entitled Morning Calls; the hero 
of which is one of those unlucky men who are dangerous to porcelain and 
new bonnets, and therefore favourites with farce-writers. The smashings 
and other calamities of this ill-starred wight create much laughter; for 
practical jokes are everywhere intelligible. 





Eight vocalists, dressed in caps of light crimson, blue jackets, and spot- 
less white trousers, and calling themselves “ Pyrenean Singers,” stand in a 
semicircle on the boards of the Princess's Theatre, and execute a series of 
melodies, not distinguished for beauty. ‘This sort of thing has been rather 
hackneyed; but the Pyreneans are to be commended for their precision, 
and the tenor has a chest-voice which is remarkable both for its power and 


eompass. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. 


IRELAND is more distracted than ever; and unless the new Par 
liament is content to repeat the vain legislation of its predecessors, 
coercive or soothing, it will be necessary to strike out some fresh 
course in the attempt at reducing chaos to order. 

One enormous innovation in the treatment of Ireland, hitherto 
unattempted, offers an opening for hope. Hitherto, remedial 
measures have consisted of bundles of disconnected specifics : 
as they were disconnected, they could not work weil together; 
and an universal habit of compromising the law has been 
the substitute for a true combination of measures. Every class 
of laws in Ireland is subject to this wholesale compromise, in 
a degree that is almost incredible even to us who are living 
witnesses of the fact, unless we rehearse the instances. There 
are laws to protect property ; but there is a widespread conspiracy 
to prevent the collection of rents, the eviction even of detaultin 
tenants, or any of the processes by which the rights of landed 
property are enforced ; and so universal is this treachery against 
the law of property, that when a landlord is assassinated for the 
exercise of his legal rights, as in Major Mahon’s case, all the 
public writers of the country fall to criticizing his conduct, as if 
the guilt of the assassin and the breaker of the law were to be de- 
termined by a critical inquiry into the motives and demeanour of 
him who appealed to the law. This habit of looking beyond the 
law is universal in Ireland, and painfully distinguishes that 
country from England. There is a poor-law to protect the la- 
bouring classes ; but all, even the labourers themselves, conspire 
to prevent the levying or collection of rates or the issue of relief 
according to the law. In England we should say, rely on the 
law—carry out the eviction-law if you will, but also carry out the 
Poor-law : in Ireland they compromise both laws, and, practi- 
cally, both are frustrated, so that there is no law. There was an 
Arms Act—the attempt to enforce it was bitterly denounced, but 
the attempt was made; yet all classes possessed arms. So it is 
throughout the statute-book. Now the blessed innovation of 
which we speak would be, to combine remedial measures in their 
design, but when once they were passed into law, to enforce them, 
if needful, to the last extremity and at any cost. 

The main object, then, in considering the whole question of 
Ireland in the next session of Parliament should be, to devise 
such a policy that its parts should fall harmoniously into one 
comprehensive whole, so that every part might be pushed to its 
utmost extent without deranging or neutralizing other parts. 

In order to make such a policy possible, it would be necessary 
to reduce to a consistent and intelligible shape the relation be- 
tween the civil Government of the country and the Church 
which embodies the faith of the people and owns for its chief an 
alien prince. The present compromise between a studied ignor- 
ing of that Church and a faltering recognition is productive of 
much inconvenience. We recognize an authority which we dan- 
gerously abstain from influencing, and still more dangerously we 
neglect to detine its range of action amongst us. Thus the late 
rescript of the Sacred College at Rome against the new Colleges 
in Ireland is handled in a temper betwixt spleen and fright, 
which is equally gratuitous and ridiculous. Surely we have 
“pluck,” diligence, and common sense enough to grapple with this 
question? It is not necessary that we should stop at conjectural 
speculations on the character of Pius the Ninth, though that may 
form an element in considering what our policy ought to be. 
Still less is there any ground to be alarmed at the aspect of that 
Pontiff. Excepting in his political capacity as a sort of conservative 
Rienzi, his character has not been distinctly displayed ; but it can 
hardly fail to come under one of the three following descriptions. 
1. He might be an indifferentist in religion, and a mere politician 
using ecclesiastical forms. To this conjecture the well-known 
traits of his personal character are altogether opposed. Cardinal 
Mastai-Ferretti supported the name of a noble family, under cir- 
cumstances of extremely narrow means, with an unaffected dig- 
nity that won universal respect. His charity was unbounded, 
and he has been known to rob his own pantry of its plate when 
readier means of alms were wanting. He has shown the utmost 
benevolence and zeal in promoting the studies of youth destined 
for the Church. He has revived the ancient usage of Pontifical 
preaching. And altogether his demeanour is that of an enthu- 
siast rather than an indifferentist. It is especially to be noted 
that his efforts in the Church have been to purify its administra- 
tion and practice, without any change in its dogmatic forms. 2. 
He may be an ambitious bigot—-a Gregory the Seventh, bent on 
subjugating all temporal authority to the spiritual authority of 
Rome. For that he is too “ spirituel,” in the French sense, and 
evinces too just an appreciation of what in English we call the 
“ spirit of the times.” 3, He may be a man who refines on reli- 
gious dogma, and sees a possibility of adapting it to the spirit of 
the times. With that conjecture his conduct strictly comports. 
Accordingly, while we can expect in the present Pontiff no de- 
parture from the technical usage of the Roman Catholic Church, 
we may expect in him, if he be rightly informed, a beneficial 
direction of its spirit. This consideration suggests the shape 
which the relation between our Government and the Roman head 
of the popular Church in Ireland ought to take. We should have 
an accredited envoy near the person of the Pontiff, capable of 
keeping him truly and sufficiently informed as to the purpose 
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scope of such measures in Ireland as concern Roman Catholics, 
so that the mind of the Sovereign Pontiff may receive its just de- 
gree of enlightenment in shaping his own strictly independent 
resolves. Thus much for influence. As to secular authority, the 
Sovereign of Rome possesses none in these islands, and we are 





| the Government gave way to the loudly pronounced opinion of the public at large, 


as it ought always to give way on such occasions. It is all nonsense to tell me 
that.certain principles, in the eye of the theorist, the political economist, or the 
philosopher, are best calculated to insure certain results. It may be se im theory, 
nay more, it may be so in truth; but when you find a great community rising as 
one man; and declaring their opinion to be, that the removal of a certain measure 


bound to see that our laws admit of no encroachment in that | essentially fatal to their interests and their welfare was lenperatively required, no 
| ths 


respect: they should afford no machinery for the enforcement of | set of men, because they ha 
any civil authority ascribed to the Sovereign of Rome, and they | ® 


should refuse all recognition of it. One sort of recognition that 


we do accord to that authority is very mischievous—it is the | 


maintenance of civil disabilities. 
Roman Church is a voluntary association, in no respect differing 
from a voluntary association for charitable, literary, or scientitic 
objects ; and we ought not to confer on it the distinction of per- 


owers of endowment which we should grant to a mechanics 


In the eye of the civil law, the | 


institution, a proprietary school, or a hospital. As to the rescripts | 


from Rome, they may well pass, under the freedom of the press, 
pe with the comments of newspapers. They are expressions 
of opinion. Our laws may be enforced independently of them. 
The documents of the Church should pass as freely as the statutes 


of Freemasons or the edicts of the Odd Fellows; and no meml hy <- “Meer a 
} ant strange to his friends the “ constitutional” Whigs. 


of that Church, as such, should be distinguished from any other 
citizen in secular matters. Let the law deal with*him solely ac- 
cording to his secular conduct. 

Having rid the subject of the embarrassment belonging to it 


from acting on religious distinctions, it would be comparatively | 
easy to design a policy for the pacification of Ireland, the design | 


being shaped according to the leading wants. The combined 
measures should be as few, as simple, and as large in their scope 
as possible ; minor wants being left to adjust themselves by the 
aid of the energy supplied in the great measures. The crying 
evils of Ireland are, the bad culture arising from the helpless- 
ness of the nominal landlords and the cottier system; the pau- 
perized condition of the agricultural population ; the redundancy 
of the population as compared with the present state and extent 
of agriculture; the anarchy of the country, its distracted coun- 


ppen to be in power, are entitled to stand between 
xpression of the public feeling and the public will. Therefore, I say, Ministers 
did wisely to remove the restrictions on the Bank.” 

This passage is unparalleled for the coolness with which it 
travesties the form of reason. The speaker applauds Ministers 
for having yielded, because they thought they ought not to yield: 
it is nonsense, he says, to maintain certain principles which may 
be theoretically, philosophically, and ¢rw/y said to be best caleu- 


~ > ° . q ‘ | ins i Vv i i “ 
secution. We should not, for instance, withhold from that Church | !#ted to insure certain results, when the community rise “ as one 


man,” and assert, very “loudly,” that “the removal of a certain 
measure essentially fatal to their interests was imperatively re- 
quired.” The community that rose “as one man” only consisted 
of those individuals who were suffering the consequences of their 
vivn mismanagement, and whose castigation under the wholesome 
discipline of adversity was necessary to the purification and safety 
of the real “community.” Mr. Cockburn’s doctrine will be 
It destroys 
the yery root of social government. Ministers, the Executive 
servants of the supreme Legislature, are appointed to see that the 
laws passed by that Legislature be executed. They thought a 
particular law best calculated to attain its ends; they thought so 
truly ; but because, in its legitimate operation, the law bore hard 
upon certain persons who had deliberately transgressed its prin- 
ciples, and their complaints were loud, Ministers were justified in 
giving up the law! According to this rule, the Recorder at the 
Old Bailey, instead of passing sentence, ought to repeal the sta- 
tute under which a prisoner is tried, if the culprit bellows very 
loudly at the prospect of the penalty. The Lord Chief Justice 


| ought to repeal any civil statute which is unpleasing to a defend- 


cils, and the general indifference to constituted authority. A re- | 


medial policy will in the first place enforce tranquillity so far as 
it can be enforced by an exercise of vigorous authority—armed 
if necessary : nothing can be done without quiet, and the delirious 

tient must be held down till the fit is over and the medicaments 

gin totell. Do not stop at an arms act, or at any negative and 
therefore ineffectual measure: martial law even is better, because 
more positive and less offensive. 
Estates Bill, which was postponed last year, into such a measure 
as would convert the nominal ownership of Ireland into a real 
ownership. Real owners will have rea] tenants, capable of en- 
forcing their own “tenant-right” by independent stipulation. 


Next, extend the Encumbered | 


Protect the labourer by a real enforcement of the Poor-law. Re- | 


lieve the land and the labour-market from the burden of redun- 
dant numbers by systematic emigration. And appeal to the real 
patriots of Ireland—if there are such: call upon the citizens who 
understand and feel any loyalty towards the State, to stand by the 
Government because it ‘s “ the Government”: confide in them, 
honour them, strengthen them, arm them; make no distinctions 
among any who are loyal, but welcome every citizen alike—Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, and Church-of-England-man—layman, 

riest, clergyman, and minister. But above all, while you com- 

ine all these measures, compromise none. If you use the sword, 
strike home ; if you exact, wring out the last penny due; if you 
aid, aid effectually until your object be gained; it you confide, 
trust with generous fulness: let every branch of your policy be 
carried out without reserve or qualification, so that its purpose be 
thoroughly realized; and if any hurt be unavoidably inflicted in 
the operation, with the other hand apply restoratives as boldly and 
generously. Tulfil the long-deferred conquest of Lreland for her- 
self : = victory will be her peace and prosperity, and will bless 
your hand of strength. 





A WHIG ORATOR ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
OF MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Mr. Cocksurn, the new Member for Southampton, who is in 
every sense, we hope, a “rising man,” has been entertained by 
his constituents at dinner, and has repaid them with some ori- 
ginal remarks on the constitutional position of Ministers. Mr. 
Cockburn’s observations were distinguished by much of that pro- 
fessional tact which is making his way at Nisi-prius, in catching 
men of all opinions by applauding all. He was more than Whig- 

ishly Liberal, to catch the Whig-Radicals; most elastic in his 
Yiberaliom, so as to fine it down for the accommodation of Whigs. 
He is just such a man as it must delight an easy-going Minister 
to see appointed Tribune of the People—so “ enthusiastic” with- 
out being impracticably austere. A fine specimen of his self- 
adjusting logic, which may be made available on both sides of a 
question, is his vindication of Ministers for giving up a measure 
which he applauds them for having intended to maintain— 

“We must make allowance for the difficulties which they have to contend with 
who are working the machine of government. We should be prepared to help on 
the wheels as fust as we can; but we must make some allowance for those who 
have to work the machine, whose movements are often clogged by impediments 
which they have it not always in their power to remove or clear away. Iam 
glad to see that the Ministers have come forward to do their best to act in ac- 


upheld ; but when they found that the general voice of all classes of the commu- 
Bity was loudly in favour of removing the restrictions on the Bank of England, 


\ 


ant. Parliament decrees a law which is to have a certain opera- 
tion; it is the part of the Executive to enforce the laws decreed 
by Parliament: but if those who fall under the operation of the 
law are loud, the Executive may abrogate it. This is Mr. Cock- 
burn’s doctrine, and a precious doctrine it is. 

But his notion directly violates a well-established rule of Mi- 
nisterial etiquette. The real “community” may fall into error, 
may demand some measure which is not wise, and the demand 
from the sovereign people may be too imperative to be disobeyed. 
But in such cases, it is the recognized rule, not that those who 
disapprove of the proposed measure should succumb to the op- 
posite opinion and act against their convictions, but that they 
should decline the office, and make way for those who do con- 
scientiously approve of the measure. This rule has many advan- 
tages; whereof the most signal are, that every measure is carried 
out by those conscientiously favourable to its complete working, 
and that outrageously discreditable measures cannot be carried 
out, because you cannot find men fit to be Ministers who will 
adopt very degraded views. But admit Mr. Cockburn’s principle, 
and you sweep away that established etiquette of Ministerial ap- 
pointments: you keep certain persons in office without reference 
to their opinions ; you abandon opinions, perhaps good in them- 
selves, to be worked by their enemies; and you permit Ministers 
to adopt the lowest policy without being held accountable for it. 
According to such a system, the leading statesmen in the country 
might become mere agents for the railway stags, or some worse 
“ community.” 


SEDUCTION AND ITS CHECKS. 

Tere has been a newspaper discussion on the subject of “ seduc- 
tion and its punishment,” useful so far as all parties to it have 
agreed in appealing to the judgment of common sense, with a 
view to practical objects, rather than to mere dogmatic prejudices ; 
but yet, we venture to think, not so conclusive as it might have 
been if the disputants had pushed the inquiry quite home. That 
the subject is a very proper one to be discussed just now, is proved 
by the fact that the Court of Queen’s Bench has granted a rule 
to show cause why there should not be a new trial in the case of 
Dingle versus Baker, in which Mr. Justice Wilde laid down the 
dictum that a parent could not recover damages for the seduction 
of his child except for the loss of services actually prevented by 
illness, 

The present discussion was begun by one “Joseph,” in the 
Times ; who seems to have been actuated simply by the desire to 
check cant and needless intervention of law—a praiseworthy mo- 
tive. His main argumentsare these. Incontinence is not seduc- 
tion. Incontinence is a vice beyond the reach of law, and only 
to be kept in check by moral influences. What is called the 
“seduction” of a woman is mostly the mere result of her 
own incontinence, and constitutes neither an offence to be pe- 
nally visited on the man nor a civil trespass to be compensated 
by payment of damages to the woman. Another dilet- 
tante commentator, signing himself “ Human Nature,” inter- 
poses with the just observation, that although incontinence 
is an offence, the seduction or “ leading on ” to the eom-~ 
mission of that offence is as clearly a crime as the leading 
on of children to commit theft. And the Globe more for- 
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boldness on his part. I doubt [and Joseph begs that his readers 
will refer to the experience of their own youth] if it ever occurred 
to any man to attempt the seduction of a woman whom he really 
believed to be modest and virtuous.” The Globe denies this. “It 
is our belief, that in far the greater number of cases man and not 
woman is the seducer.” “ How often does he effect his purpose 
by taking advantage of the ignorance of his victim!” “But 
suppose, for argument’s sake, that both parties were equally 
guilty: is that any reason why the man should escape all punish- 
ment?” Clearly not. There is one conclusion, however, on 
which all are agreed—that the legal fiction by which “loss of 
service ” is made the only ground of action for seduction, is an 
absurd and contemptible procedure, that ought to be abolished in 
favour of a direct law on the subject. 

The nature of the law, whether it be judge-made law or regu- 
lar statute law, would be determined by defining the nature of 
the offence against which it is levelled; and this is the point 
where the discussion appears to us to fall short. 

Joseph says that the laws “ both of Nature and Society ” visit 
the woman with far the heavier penalty ; which is an assumption. 
“ Nature,” like all obscure authorities, is one much abused; and 
in respect of this question it does not appear that she has been so 
unjust as Joseph would make out. The liability imposed by Na- 
ture is that of maintaining the progeny; and it appears to be 
provided for by that instinctive affection which is usually found to 
actuate both parents: the mother is the more powerfully influenced 
in the earliest period of the child’s infancy, possibly at a later 
period the father is the more powerfully swayed by the same 
motive; at any rate, in a greater or less degree, it affects both. 
Both, too, are free to abandon the child ; “‘ Nature” imposing no 
— for that offence, but a wounded conscience. Society goes 

yond “ Nature,” and insists that if a child be brought into the 
world, or even if there be a chance thereof, there shall be a gua- 
rantee for its maintenance, so that it be not “chargeable to the 
parish.” This further liability, though its enforcement is highly 
proper, is altogether a factitious social law : wherever society inter- 
venes it ought to do so with equal justice; and therefore the 
liability ought to be imposed with perfect equality on both 
— who art equally authors of the child’s being. The 

iability of the mother is proclaimed by the circumstance of 
childbirth ; but surely the law ought to enable her to point out 
— accomplice, in order that half the liability may be transferred 
to him. 

Hitherto we have considered the matter as if the woman were 
her own mistress, having arrived at “ years of discretion”; but 
if she have not attained the boundary fixed by law between 
“infancy ” and maturity, the case is considerably altered. A 
minor labours under many social disabilities created by law, and 
has an equitable right to a countervailing amount of protection : 
and these disabilities are especially stringent on female minors. 
A minor cannot act in the affairs of life without parental author- 
ity, and the authority which is enforced against her liberty of 
action should also be maintained to protect her against the actions 
of strangers. A minor cannot dispose of herself in lawful mar- 
riage without the parental leave, and should be shielded not less 
carefully against lawless contingencies of an analogous kind. In 
this view, the seduction of a minor is a trespass on parental 
authority, to the detriment both of parent and child; and every 
trespass is the proper subject of a civil action for compensatory 
damages. But furthermore, if the seduction has been effected by 
fraud perpetrated on the inexperience of youth, then, we conceive, 
the offence will partake of a criminal character, and will be fairly 
subjected to an aggravation of damages ina penal sense. There 
is no reason why the law should not proceed upon a direct recog- 
nition of parental authority in the case of seduction as well as of 
its correlative marriage, instead of resting on the absurd and 
precarious fiction of lost services. 





TEST OF INSANITY IN CRIMINAL CASES. 

“fire case of Count Mortier affords a remarkable illustration of 
the fallacy which lurks in the dictum laid down by Mr. Justice 
Erskine, that a person accused of crime cannot claim impunity 
on the score of insanity if the circumstances which prompt his 
morbid excess be real. M. Mortier was insane, and his main de- 
lusion was a doubt of his wife’s fidelity. Instead of murdering 
her, however, he resolved to destroy his children and himself; 
and he was in the act of endeavouring to —— the frightened 
children that they ought to be slaughtered, when the police came 
in and rescued them. Now, M. Mortier was attempting murder: 
the motive was a delusion, and therefore, according to Mr. Jus- 
tice Erskine, he may claim mercy: but what if the infidelity of 
the Countess happened to have been real ?—the secret fact coin- 
ciding with the delusion ; a coincidence which would not be un- 
precedented. In that case, according to Mr. Justice Erskine’s 
view, the Count, although as insane as ever, would not be able to 
claim the indulgence due to insanity. ‘This test fails, because it 
is confessedly applied, not to the thing which is to be tested, but 
to something else—not to the morbidity of the perception, but to 
the reality of the thing perceived. It is well known that there 
may be a truly insane feeling towards an object without any de- 
lusion as tu the reality of the object; but if there be deceit, a 
truly insane perception of outward appearances may by chance 
coincide with the disguised truth. 

What the law will do with Count Mortier is just what it may 
most safely and beneficially do in any case: it discovers that he 





is not in a fit state of mind to go at large, and it seizes him and 
secludes him until he is put into a safe and fit state of mind, if 
ever that should be. 





PRACTICAL LETTERS ON IRELAND. 
Lerrer IV. 


Str—By admitting that the advocates of systematic colonization from Ireland 
have not hitherto succeeded in producing a plan which has commanded general 
assent, I am aware that I lay myself open to an argument, from induction, against 
the probability that any such plan can be produced; and also that I shall be asked 
what I have to propose of such a specific nature as to make its adoption a matter 
for practical consideration, and which shall be free from the objections that apply 
to the plans of others. Now, it is very true that no man, who contents him 
with vague and general praise of systematic colonization in the abstract is entitled 
to claim public attention; and I am very far from intending to pursue such a 
course myself: but it is no less true that the nature of the case almost inevitably 
precludes an individual from being able, by the inspiration of his own genius, and 
with information derived solely from private sources, to devise a detailed plan, 
susceptible of being carried out by Government without modification. A great 
colonizing operation cannot be effected, like a reform in the Tariff, for example, or 
in the Post-office system, by recognizing and adopting a simple general principle, 
about the application of which, when its soundness is once ascertained, there is 
but little difficulty or variety of opinion. On the contrary, the removal of an old 
and the creation of a new people must necessarily be among the most arduous as 
well as the noblest functions which rulers can undertake; must involve the exer- 
cise of rare and high faculties, and require vast and varied knowledge. 
The character and habits of the nation from whence the emigration goes 
forth, the nature and circumstances of the country which is to receive it, 
the feelings and wishes of the colonists already established therein, must 
all be included and weighed in the comprehensive grasp of the presiding mind; 
difficulties, moral and physical, which the largest and wisest foresight could not 
have anticipated or provided against, must be perpetually arising,—difficulties 
which, if looked upon not as removable obstacles, but as decisive objections, will 
readily form an excuse for casting aside the plan in which they occur. Coloni- 
zation must be a matter, firstly, of inquiry, secondly, of negotiation and manage- 
ment, thirdly, of apt and careful administration; and it is inconceivable that a 
p'an capable of immediate adoption shculd emanate from those who have neither 
authority to propose nor agency to negotiate—whose means of information must 
be comparatively limited and uncertain, and who, when unexpected obstacles 
arise, have no opportunity of correcting the mistakes which may have produced 
them. These are the reasons why the plans of individuals have generally been 
made to appear crude and unpractical; being unfortunately looked upon by those 
to whom they have been submitted rather as subjects for hostile criticism than as 
suggestions and tentatives to be favourably investigated and carefully improved 
upon. On the other band, the reason why the Government of this country has 
never framed a plan of adequate colonization is to be found in the fact, that the 
department which is chiefly concerned in doing so has always had its hands far 
too full to think of making new business for itself. The task imposed upon the 
Colonial Office is nothing less than thet of governing, at the distance, 
in some cases, of half the globe's circumference, and with machinery glaringly in- 
adequate, twenty or thirty distinct countries, separated from each other by diver- 
sity of the race, laws, and habits of their populations, as widely as by their rela- 
tive geographical position. To men engaged in such an overwhelming and hope- 
less business the very idea of additional labour and responsibility must be repul- 
sive in the extreme. Such are the obstacles which have hitherto proved insur- 
mountable. Private individuals have been prevented by want of a and 
means, official men by want of leisure and inclination, from undertaking an opera- 
tion which, as the voice of the empire and of the civilized world now unites in 
declaring, must be sooner or later undertaken by the British nation. Unfortu- 
nately, the difference between “ sooner” and “ later” is often nothing less than 
the difference between right and wrong, success and failure. “ Over-population,” 
says Carlyle in Chartism, “ is the anomaly which brings all other anomalies to a 
crisis”; and who shall say that the crisis es not now arrived, and that a deci- 
sion, one way or another, must not be come to at once? 

It is satisfactory to perceive that public opinion (I mean thereby the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge) appears at last to be awakening to the conviction 
that emigration affords an indispensable remedy for the evils under which we 
suffer, and that the causes which I have described as hindering its adoption will 
not long be patiently acquiesced in. I will just indicate some of the more pro- 
minent symptoms of this disposition, as they have appeared in different quarters. 
First, as regards those most immediately interested in the improvement of this 
country. There can be no doubt whatever in the mind of one who resides in Ire- 
land, that the possessors and occupiers of land are now almost universally in 
favour of national emigration: indeed, that they look to it so much is made a sub- 
ject of accusation and complaint against them by their enemies. The numbers of 
those who signed the Memorial to Lord Jobn Russell on the subject afford a 
very inadequate criterion of the general sentiment, because the plan which was 
embodied in that Memorial involved details of a nature peculiarly calculated to 
shock the prejudices and provoke the hostility of numerous distinct classes in 
Ireland. I have reason to feel satisfied that a mere declaration in favour of an 
emigration far larger than has yet been tried, and of a willingness to bear a fair 
proportion of the expense thereof, might have been obtained from nine-tenths 
of those who possess property in Irish soil. Even men who up to this time 
have advocated other remedies now abandon them, and admit that the first thi 
needful is emigration. For example, no man is more thoroughly acquainted with 
the economical condition of Ireland, or more capable of forming an enlightened 
opinion upon its defects and requirements, than Mr. William Blacker. Hitherto, 
both in writing and conversation, he has been in the habit of depreciating emigration, 
as an insufficient and temporary remedy, and has pointed to scientitic improve- 
ments in agriculture exclusively as the means of improving the material condi- 
tion of the people. But the events of the last year have, by his own admission, 
changed his opinion; and I find him, accordingly, giving evidence before the 
Lords Committee to the effect “ that, the staple food of the people having dis- 
appeared, a long period of time and a great outlay of capital is required to replace 
it; that the social state of Ireland is such as to preclude all hope of the invest- 
ment of capital, and that under these circumstances the only resource left is emi- 
gration.” This is precisely the chain of reasoning which i hoes been attempt- 
ing to exhibit; and I am rejoiced to find myself supported by such an authority as 
Mr. Blacker,—an authority the more valuable because that of a convert, who em- 
braces, not without natural reluctance, a theory which he has long combated. I 
will quote but one other Irish authority; it shall be that of one no less distinguished 
as a practical improver than Mr. Blacker is as a theorist—I mean Lord George Hill. 
Lord George's efforts to reclaim the bogs and civilize the peasantry at Gweed 
on the coast of Donegal, are well known, and have obtained for him a high 
deserved reputation. The “ Times Commissioner” devoted, as I remember, one 
of his letters to a description of them; and Sir Robert Peel held him up last year 
in the House of Commons to Irish landlords as a model for imitation. For many 
years, indeed, his proceedings have been (I may say) the stock in trade of those 
whose nostrum is the improvement of waste lands; we have all been bidden to 
go and employ our people like Lord George Hill, and informed that if we did so 
we should hear no more of “surplus population.” I was therefore forcibly struck 
by finding Lord George’s name included in the list of those who signed the 
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Memorial on Emigration to which I have already referred, and which 
represents in the strongest terms the absolute inefficiency of all other 
measures without it. As it is well known that Lord George's quali- 
fications and opportunities for the task to which he had devoted his 
life, were such as very few can hope to possess, and that he had accord- 
ingly accomplished greater results in the way of enabling a dense agricultural 
pulation to support itself at home than any one else ever did or is likely to do, 
ee entitled to consider his admission, that more is wanted, as decisive, and to 
claim that the theory of Home Colonization (as a sufficient remedy) be abandoned 
at once. I could easily multiply to any extent the testimonies of intelligent and 
well-informed Irishmen to the same effect; but I will conteat myself with a gene- 
ral reference to the evidence given before the same Committee by Dr. Montgo- 
mery, Mr. Spaight, Mr. Monsell, Mr. De Vere, and Mr. Kincaid. I can hardly 
conceive how any impartial mind can resist the force of their statements and ar- 
ments, as to the necessity of very large emigration to save both England and 
land from the canker of a huge and increasing pauperism; more especially 
since, as I must repeat, no other method of getting rid of it permanently has been 
supported by anything deserving the name of argument. 
The next points to be considered are—the possibility of procuring money and 


machinery for carrying on a large emigration, and the opinion which the Colonies | 


are likely to entertain about receiving it. Upon these points I think an equal.y 
satisfactory answer will be found in the testimonies which have been elicited by 
the events of this year from the parties immediately concerned. 
Imperial Parliament, upon which depends the supply of means, I conceive that 


the result of the debates on Lord Lincoln's and Lord Monteagle’s motions pledges | 


it, so far as such an assembly can be said to be pledged, not to shrink from the 
necessary efforts and sacrifices in furtherance of a really good plan of colonization. 
Those motions were for “inquiry into the means by which colonization may be 
made subsidiary to other measures for the relief of Ireland”; and in both Houses 
they were unanimously agreed to. Now, it is important to consider what is in- 
volved in their terms, as I have transcribed them. They assume, as I contend, 
that colonization is not now subsidiary to the measures which the social improve- 
ment of Ireland requires; otherwise, inquiry into the means whereby it may be 
made so would be impertinent. Further, as I cannot suppose that Parliament is 
pared to stultify itself by first directing inquiry to be made as to the expe- 
cy of acertain measure, and then refusing to carry it out in case the result 
of the inquiry should be favourable, and as no measure of colonization can possibly 
be carried out without funds, I think that I have a right to infer that those who 
assented to the motions referred to are also prepared to employ the pecuniary re- 
sources of the country in carrying out such a plan of colonization (always 
supposing that it can be devised) as may promote improvement in the social 
ition of Ireland. And this view is fully confirmed by the terms in which 

the Queen's answer to the address of the House of Commons was couched. Her 
Majesty's words were, “I am deeply sensible of the advantages to be derived from 
the adoption of further measures for the promotion of colonization.” Again, Lord 
Grey concludes his despatch of the 1st of April, addressed to Lord Elgin, thus— 
“T can assure you, that if you should be able to arrange any plan which may ap- 
pear calculated to prove successful, her Majesty's Ministers will not be slow to 
propose, nor, judging from the opinions generally expressed, would Parliament be 
slow to sanction, the employment of the pecuniary means of this country in fur- 
therance of such an object.” The tone of the debates on the subject in both 
Houses was also very favourable; all the speakers appearing to be at least sen- 
sible that nothing else at ull equal to the emergency had been proposed. Espe- 
cial notice is due to Sir Robert Peel's speech, in which he shortly but forcibly ex- 
pressed his sense of the dangers which impend over Ireland, pointed out the 
contrast which the existing distribution of population over the em- 

pire exhibits, and very earnestly implored the House to use active and 
immediate efforts to discover the means of removing such an anomaly. 
Indeed, the mere fact of the question being taken up ina deliberate and formal 
by so prominent and distinguished a member of the Peel Ministry as 

Lord Lincoln, is highly encouraging to the advocates of colonization. It is re- 
markable that the only movement made, or active part taken in Irish affairs 
during the last session by the section of statesmen to which Lord Lincoln 
belongs, consisted in thus recommending colonization to the notice of the 
islature and the Government; and the unanimous assent and approval 
with which the recommendation was received permits us to hope that the 
subject will not again be suffered to drop. We have now on our side the ex- 
Soon te recorded opinions of all the statesmen on both sides of the House who 
~~ to the subject any serious attention: all have professed themselves in- 
to look in the same direction with hope and expectation more or less san- 
guine; all are agreed as to the benefits which ought to be realized by extensive 
emigration; all are anxious to discover a plan by which the difficulties hitherto 
experienced may be overcome; and all, we may hope, are prepared to give to such 
a plan their full and zealous support. Such & ah the progress of other great 
causes, which have ultimately triumphed in this country. The slave-trade was 
denounced in theory, by the leading orators and statesmen of both parties, 
before the public mind was convinced by their arguments, and before any Minister 
had the moral courage to bring forward a specific plan for its abolition. The re- 
moval of the Roman Catholic disabilities presents us with a history of similar 
les, similar difficulties, and similar success. It is impossible that systematic 
colonization should be permitted to continue a mere brutum fulmen, used alter- 
nately by each party, while in opposition, as a thesis for eloquent declamation, 
and laid aside while in office, under the plea of impracticability. The earnest 
practical people of this country will insist on something being done after so 
great an amount of talk; the “ collective wisdom of the nation” stands pledged 
to devise a plan of colonization; and each year's experience, while it exhibits more 





forcibly the necessity of such a plan, serves also to elucidate more clearly the | 


principles upon which it must be founded. 
tly, as regards the Colonies—I have been much pleased by observing that 


amidst universal and not unnatural complaints among colonists of the nature of | 


the emigration which has this year been poured upon Canada, there is not to be 
found any expression of opinion (on the part of persons entitled to claim atten- 
tion) adverse to the principle of a large emigration, if properly conducted. On 
the contrary, while such is the state of public feeling in Canada, that Lord Elgin 


has felt himself bound to “represent the necessity of adopting measures to pre- | 
vent emigration to the colony except under more efficient arrangements,” I find | 
a general and increasing recognition on the part of public men in the North Ame- | 


rican Provinces, of the incalculable advantage which they would derive from a 


real and effective stimulus to the occupation and cultivation of their now unpro- | 


fitable wastes. The events of the present year in Ireland at first produced a 
widespread expectation that the British Government were about to propose a large 
measure of colonization; and no man can have perused the Colonial newspapers, 
or watched the debates of Colonial Legislatures, without being convinced that 
they would have been ready to welcome, and codperate in any such measure, pro- 
vided that it were of a judicious and well-considered kind.” As an evidence of 


this feeling, I may mention the address delivered in the Mechanics’ Hall at To- | 
ronto by Mr. Sullivan, formerly head of the Provincial Cabinet; in which, allud- | 
ing specially to the distress then prevailing in Ireland, he invited the Government | 


to send over a million of the Irish people to Canada alone; and eloquently ex- 
patiated, with the entire approbation of his audience, on the benefits which 
their arrival would confer upon the colony. Mr. Parke, late Surveyor- 


General of Canada, has just published a detailed plan for settling a | 


million and a half of people in that province. Chief-Justice Robinson's 
Opinions upon the advantages to be derived from the promotion of Irish 


As regarils the | 


immigration by Government are fully expressed in his correspondence with 
Sir R. W. Horton, previously to the formation of the experimental settle- 
ment at Peterborough in 1825. Mr. Uniacke, who was examined before the 
Lords Colonization Committee, has given the most unequivocal evidence as to the 
advantages which Nova Scotia would derive from such a measure, and as to the 
readiness with which her Legislature would join in promoting it. The evidence 
of Mr. Cunard and Mr. Perley is all to the same effect with regard to New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island. In a letter received by the last mail 
from a gentleman of great intelligence and information, holding a situation of 
my trust in Canada West, the following passage occurs—“ oe le here are 

y no means averse to colonization: they rather desire it, satisfied that the set- 
tlement of the interior is of vital importance to our trading towns in particular . . . 
We must look to the Mother-country for manufactured articles; if a great scheme 
of colonization takes place, we shall be great customers: as Lord Brougham once 
said, every tree felled in a colony sets a shuttle going at home.” 

But it is from the West Indies and Australia that the loudest and most inces- 
sant demand for labour proceeds. Selection from the evidence given by witnesses 
from those colonies is unnecessary, indeed impossible. 1 will only say, that it is 
very difficult to read, as I have read, the descriptions given by them of neglected 
land, of wasted food, of capital driven from the most profitable fields—entirel 
| for want of hands to till, of mouths to eat, of labourers to work them—and ] 
around at the very same time, as I do daily, upon crowds of able bodied men, 
earnestly praying to be allowed to work for the lowest wages compatible with ex- 
| istence—and praying in vain—without feeling that there is a great work yet to 
be accomplished with these materials by the rulers of this empire; and that he 
who shall solve the problem which it involves will rank among the greatest bene- 
factors the world has ever seen. J.R. G. 


- 








UNIVERSITY TESTS AND TRAINING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London University College, 9th November 1847. 

Sin—I have read with pleasure in your columns some intelligent and right- 
minded criticisms on a recent lecture of mine. While I appreciate and acknow- 
ledge the spirit of the writers, I desire to clear up several points on which I have 
been imperfectly understood. 

By the term minute cares 1 did not mean moral teaching, and am sorry to have 
seemed to use so disparaging a phrase. I meant to say that public systems must 
proceed by general rules, and cannot study individual minds in detail with a 





view to secure their symmetrical culture. One application of this principle (but 
one only) is, that a collegiate system is not to be blamed if some of its students 
lose the balance of mind by a neglect of the moral scienc:s. 

I have neither said nor in the remotest way implied that all moral teaching is 
mephitic; and am at a loss to know how the phrase or the opinion can be fastened 
on me. I will now add what I do think. Moral teaching and moral training 
are widely different. The former is intellectual; and is to be valued as metaphysics, 
logic, geography, and history, which are closely related to ethics and thealogy 
As a man of ill-regulated impulse and low desires may be an able mathematician, 
so he may be a subtile moralist and learned divine. I do not undervalue the 
moral any more than the material sciences when I cannot identify them with 
moral training. This last aims directly at informing the conscience, strengthen- 
ing the will, regulating the affections, and inspiring devout sentiment; but con- 
cerns itself only indirectly with what is purely intellectual. Such training is the 
proper end of preaching; but it is also very effectually communicated by contact 
with good men, at times when they least think of such a result; and li ewise by 
— worship; of which, however, it cannot be made the proper end without pro- 
aning and degrading that highest human occupation. F 

And this leads to remark on chapel service; which I am supposed (I believe) to 
deprecate under all circumstances. This is not quite correct. Under wise re- 

gulations, I think it good, and should never felicitate an institution of learning 
| on being forced to go without it. Where pupils are under a certain age, and live 

in domestic relations, some kind of family worship may with excellent reason 
be made compulsory. But where the mind resists it ou intellectual grounds, or 
from feeling that to the individual it is a weary hypocrisy, to compel attendance 
is positive mischief. As for the daily long chapel service of the old Universities, 
I have an intense conviction that only a very religious heart can avoid being dead- 
ened by it; and that most of the seniors who attend it regularly do so chiefly as 
an example to the juniors. While out of the Universities no such ceremonial is a 
test or essential means of goodness to young or old, only those academical youths 
will sympathize with it whose spirits are broken to a sacerdotal yoke. 

Altogether, I am amazed at the different measure applied to Oxford and to the 
world without. Young men who enter a countinghouse, a shop, or a om ee | 
| are supposed to receive a certain moral culture from Sunday ministrations, 

from the contact of those around them in the routine of daily duty or friendly 
| meetings: no outcry is made that they ought to attend daily chapel and weekly 
| divinity lectures. Why, then, should those who study mathematics, anatomy, or 
| Greek, be supposed instantly to need an apparatus of extra-parochial ? 
| and why should one who denies it be held to undervalue moral training ? 

I am supposed to approve of leaving the morals of our students “ to the care of 
the police”; whereas i cast the responsibility on their parents. I would press on 
a father the peculiar dangers which the liberty of being idle brings upon all aca- 

| demical youths. This is an essential evil of all Universities: for where study is 
to be high and fruitful, it must be generous and free; and what cannot be en- 
forced may be neglected. If I had reason to think that owr students were pecu- 
| liarly immoral, (which is far from the truth,) then, however solemnly we might 
| have originally warned the parents of the necessity of vigilant superintendence, I 
should still think that a remedy ought to be sought. Nor indeed have I made 
| the slightest allusion to this matter of residence in college as though I had any 
| preference for the methods which we adopt, when we have really no choice. Yet 
1 cannot think that if there were deep and widespread immorality among our 
students, college residence would be any effectual cure, however it might tend to 
decorum. At present they associate little together when they live in inde, 
lodgings: if assembled in one hall, they would have equal power of idleness, and 
worse contagion of example; and if parental neglect were now imputable, that 
neglect would mount into blind confidence when we professed to undertake 
responsibility ourselves. That portion of our students which lives in families has 
far less freedom than those of Oxford and Cambridge; and to adopt the Oxford 
| system universally would give a dangerous liberty to a large fraction of them. 
| On the other hand, when a student who lives alone is disorderly, his influence to 
excite evil in others is lessened by his isolation. Yet I allow that it is a choice of 
difficulties. 

The Times newspaper, through haste of writing, has misled many of my 
readers on another point. I allege that the theory which I oppose is bound to de- 
sire, when possible, a close monopoly of knowledge in the hauds of article-bound 
teachers: but 1 have not pretended that this monopoly actually exists. Yet I do 
not hesitate to add, that our freedom has been earned against the will, and to the 
grief, of the defenders of restrictions; and if resistance were annihilated, i 
would ere long place test-articles on schoolmasters and newspaper- writers, Wi 
a censorship on the press and on all public teaching of religion, until all England 
| were rendered as unable to think for itself as the theory of test-articles presumes 
| the clergy to be. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, respectfully yours, 





Francis W. NewMAn. 
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SCHNITZLER’S SECRET HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 
M. ScunitTzcer is known, at least to Continental readers, as the author 
of La Russie, La Polande, et La Finlande, and as the compiler of 
an Encyclopedia: he has also been suspected as a favourer of the Rus- 
sian Government, if not engaged on its side. As this is an employ- 
ment no man would own, his disclaimers may pass for nothing; but his 
tone, as well as his views, would countenance the charge of partiality for 


Russia. His tone, in fact, is more questionable than his views, for they | 


are in the main reasonable enough on the Autocratic side of the question ; 
but his style very frequently smacks of the official publicist, or those 
“ reporters,” half literary half diplomatic, who are extensively employed 
by the Russian Government. 

The point, however, is of no great importance; for the subject of the 
“ Secret History of the Court and Government of Russia under the Em- 


ers, nor has it fur any one an importance at all proportioned to the length | 


of its treatment. The subject announced in the imposing terms of the 
title is simply the Liberal conspiracy that, formed during the closing days 
of Alexander, burst forth on the accession of Nicholas, and was put down 
by the Emperor in person, after an affair in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg. This narrative is prefaced by an outline of Russian history, and 


a sketch of Alexander's reign, in order to understand his character and | 
the causes of the conspiracy: interspersed with the narrative, there are | 


also many matters indicative of the government, people, courtiers, and 
employés of Russia; but the whole is minute, discursive, and dis- 
quisitional, not to say occasionally rigmarole. Less than one half of 
either of the two volumes would have contained a sufficient account 
of all that M. Schnitzler has to tell; and a general idea of the leading 
subject can be put’into much smaller compass. 


Although giving in to the general estimate of the character of Peter | 


the Great, M. Schuitzler sees distinctly that his efforts were violent and 

remature, and the results forced and artificial. 
Maced was unnatural and superficial; extending only to manners and ex- 
ternals, while the mass of the people and the spirit of society were left as 
barbarous as ever. The policy of unnatural forcing was carried on by his 
successors till the accession of Alexander. The education of this mo- 


The civilization he pro- | 
blind to their welfare; that such an order could only be given by traitors. The 


narch was more cultivated and liberal than that of any Russian ruler ; | 


and his natural disposition really inclined him to advance mankind. But, 
though well-intentioned, he was weak and vain. 
last word were always the strongest with him: he wanted genius to com- 


hend the exact condition of Russia, and mental power to undertake its | 


improvement in a right direction: like most imperial improvers, too, he 
wanted patience. Hence, at the earlier part of his reign he professed and 
encouraged lip Liberalism to a somewhat imprudent extent; his position, 
after the failure of Napoleon’s invasion, as the head and animating mind 
of a war which appealed to the peoples to rise against the French, com- 
pelled him to have recourse to Liberal words ; and the results that followed 


this necessity, by elevating him to the rank of liberator of Europe, flattered | . “ I 2 
i of their accomplices were also ueedlessly pained and humiliated. 


vanity ; while the ideas suggested to the Russian officers by a view of 
freer governments and a more advanced state of things were encouraged 
by the Emperor. When things returned to their old courses, and Alex- 
ander found the unfitness of this raw Liberalism for the Russians, he 
began to be alarmed at his own work, and, not satisfied with stopping, 
tried to turn back. This created displeasure in the minds of many 
officers educated in French ideas, and teeming with the new notions they 
had picked up in their Western campaigns. They looked upon Alex- 
ander as a sort of traitor to the cause of Russian good government, and 
formed several conspiracies against him, or rather, a long-continued con- 
apiracy, which was ripening at his death. 

The resignation of the throne by Constantine in favour of Nicholas, 
and the apparent scruples of Nicholas to accept it, were rather favourable 
to the plot. 
the conspirators to delude the soldiers with an idea that Nicholas was 
usurping his brother’s rights, and to cloak their revolutionary objects 
under a cry for Constantine. The opportunity, however, was not made 
the most of: the greater part of the conspirators were unequal to the task 
they had undertaken ; and when they had got up the insurrection at St. 
Petersburg, some of the leaders wanted either the moral or the physical 
courage to head their troops. 
of the South—meaning that ramification of the plot which prevailed 
amongst the army located in the Southern provinces—might have been 
more dangerous from the unscrupulous and daring character of some of 
its leaders; but it was discovered before any outbreak, and means were 
taken to avert the mischief. A despatch giving an account of it reached 
Taganrog when Alexander was dying; but General Diebitsch immediately 
acted with a promptitude and decision which were not displayed at St. 
Petersburg. He instantly sent off orders on his own responsibility to 
arrest Pestel, the soul of the conspiracy, with the other officers implicated 
as leaders ; and directed the general in command of the district to separate 
the suspected regiments as much as possible, and be prepared to act 
against them should need be. The consequence was, the entire failure of 
the scheme. 
to revolt, still under the idea that they were supporting Constantine ; 
and though by marching about the open country their overthrow took 
more time than that of the revolters at the capital, they were even more 


The last idea and the | 


perors Alexander and Nicholas” is not of great interest to English read- | need have we of Constantine 


quickly overthrown when they were once overtaken. A discharge of 
grape and a charge of cavalry settled the affair. 

The plans of the conspirators were as wild as they were unsuccessful, 
In fact, beyond assassinating whomsoever might be Emperor, and overs 
turning all goverament, they had no plan; some, injleed, stopped short 
of assassination, and others were for killing the whole family. Pestel had 
drawn up a sort of projet of a constitution, and others were in favour of 
a republic; but there was no definite plan either to overturn the existing 
Government or to establish a new one. So thoroughly unfit were their 
schemes for the atmosphere of Russia, that they could only get up an in- 
surrection by deceiving the troops. An officer who had much influence 
over the soldiers lost it as soon as he let out his real objects, or rather as 
soon as the soldiers could perceive them. The incident took place in the 
South, with one of the ofticers who had escaped from arrest by assailing 
his superior oflicer. 

“ Sergius, ever intrepid, but still uncertain in what direction he should march, 
gave the signal of departure on the 12th, at noon. It was doubtless the hope of 
rallying the other companies of his regiment that induced him to take the road to 
Broussilvff; whence he could have gained, according as circumstances required, 
Kief or Jitomir (Volhynia) in one day’s march. Accordingly, he met on his road 
the first company of grenadiers, and the first of fusiliers, in the village of Moto- 
vilofka. Both seemed disposed to follow him, thinking they should thereby re- 
main faithful to the oath taken to the Emperor Constantine. ‘The company of 
fusiliers did so without much hesitation; but an imprudent speech alarmed the 
grenadiers; to whom, according to his custom, Mouravieff could not help speak- 
ing of democracy and a republic. ‘ In fact, comrades,’ said he, flippantly, ‘ what 
We can do without him as well as without the 
other. It isa republic we want. Come, let us all shout ‘ A republic for ever!’ 
The word liberty conveyed at least its own meaning; but that of republic was 
totally devoid of signification to these men, excellent in resisting, like a wali, the 
shock of war, and in standing the enemy's fire without flinching, but very bad 
politicians, and utterly ignorant of history: the word excited an extraordinary as- 
tonishment among them. Whilst they were ransacking their brains, vacant of all 
those notions which are heard in the streets in the more advanced countries of 
Europe, trying to get at the meaning of that singular word, an old grenadier of 
the company, leaning on the barrel of his gun, ventured to come to an explanation 
with his Colonel. ‘We will shout “ A republic for ever!” if it so please your 
grace,’ said he; ‘ but who, afterall, is to be Czar?’ ‘ There is none in a republic.’ 
*Oh! in that case, your grace, it will not do in Russia!’ The whole company was 
of the same opinion: no matter about the republic, thought they, but at all events 
we must have a Czar! 

“ Mouravieff then perceived the blunder he had committed; but it was too late: 
Captain Kozlotf, concealed in the ranks in a private’s uniform, hastened to take ad- 
vantage of it. He was a man of lofty stature, with a prepossessing exterior, and, 
like Mouravieff, beloved by the soldiers. He instantly began haranguing the 
company, representing to them that they were being imposed upon, and led 
astray to commit crimes; that Nicholas I. was the lawtul Czar, and that there 
was no reason to doubt it; that to refuse obedience to him was to be wilfully 





grenadiers listened to him attentively, and were not slow in testifying their ap- 
probation. ‘Lead us on, Captain!’ cried they all with one voice; ‘we will obey 
your orders!’ And, taking him among them, they withstood all Mouravieff’s so- 
em and to the threats of the factious they replied, that they were not afraid 
of death. 

“ Mouravieff had too small a party, and was not sufficiently sure of bis men, to 
risk a fight: with despair in his heart, and foreseeing that all his endeavours 
would be unavailing, he allowed this chosen company to depart.” 

Upwards of a hundred persons were condemned; but as the trials 
were secret, the evidence against them and the degrees of their guilt are 
unknown. The punishments do not seem to have been particularly 
severe—for Russia. The Emperor commuted the capital sentence in all 
the cases excepting five, where the parties were probably more disliked 
than the rest, rather than more guilty; and a touch of Autocratic spite 
was visible in the mode of execution. They were neither beheaded nor 
shot, but hanged, which is not a Russian punishment. The feelings 
The 
author was in St. Petersburg at the time, and witnessed the whole pro- 


| ceeding which he thus describes. 


The interregnum caused delay and uncertainty, and enabled | 


“On the 25th of July, workmen were employed, as early as two o'clock in the 
morning, to erect a gibbet large enough to contain five bodies in a row, on the 
rampart of the fortress opposite the small decayed wooden church dedicated to 
the Trinity, situated on the banks of the Neva, at the entrance of the quarter of 
the town called Old St. Petersburg. In this season, night in that Northern lati- 
tude is, as the reader knows, only twilight prolonged till the dawn of morning, 
which is much less backward than in our regions. Every object, therefore, was 
even at that early hour perfectly distinguishable. A faint rolling of drums, and 
the distant notes of a few trumpets, were heard in several distinct parts of the 
town; for each regiment of the garrison was to send a single company to witness 
the dismal scene that was to take place at sunrise. The hour of execution had 
been intentionally left in uncertainty. Accordingly, the city was still buried in 
sleep: a few spectators had arrived one after the other; but, even at the end of an 
hour, their number was hardly sufficient to line the military cordon which was 
placed between them and the actors in this terrible drama. Deep silence pre- 
vailed everywhere; and when the rolling of the drums of all the assembled de- 
tachments was at length heard, the rumbling sound died away without interrupt- 
ing the tranquillity of the night or awakening a single echo. 

“ About three o'clock, the same drums announced the arrival of those among 
the culprits whose lives had been granted. Afier being stationed in groups in 


| front of the rather extensive circle which covered the glacis before the rampart 


What M. Schnitzler calls the conspiracy | 


on which the gibbet was erected, and placed each in face of the corps to which he 
belonged, they were obliged to kueel down, after hearing the reading of their sen- 
tence. Their epaulets, badges, and uniforms were then taken from them, and a 
sword was broken above the head of each as a token of degradation; after which, 
being dressed in common grey capotes, they filed off before the gibbet, whilst a 
brazier, kindled close by, consumed their uniforms, the ensigns of their rank, and 
their badges of honour. 

“ Scarcely had they reéntered the fortress by the usual door of communication 
near which the instrument of death had been erected, when the five condemn 
criminals made their appearance upon the rampart. At the distance at which 
the public were placed, it would have been difficult to distinguish their features; 
besides which, they were muffled in grey capotes, the hoods of which 
concealed their faces. They ascended the platform and the benches, placed 
in front under the gibbet, one by one, in the order allotted to them by their 


| sentence: Pestel first, occupying the right side, and Kakhofski the left. The 


Some officers who escaped arrest persuaded some soldiers | 


fatal noose was then passed round their necks, and no sooner had the exe- 
cutioner stood aside than the platform fell from under their feet. Pestel and 


| Kakhofski were strangled immediately ; but death refused, as it were, to reach the 


three others placed between shen. ‘The spectators then beheld a horrible scene: 
the rope, being badly adjusted, slid over the hoods of those unfortunate men, 
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fell altogether into the hole under the scaffold, pell-mell with the trap-door and 
the benches. Horrible contusions must have been the consequence; but as this 
lamentable accident caused no alteration in their fate, for the Emperor was ab- 
sent at Tsarsko-Sélo, and nobody ventured to grant a respite, they had to suffer 
the agony of death a second time. As soon as the platform was replaced, they 
were again brought under the gibbet. Although stunned at first by his fall, Ry- 
leieff walked with a firm step, but could not help uttering this painful exclama- 
tion—‘ Must it be said that nothing succeeds with me, not even death!’ Accord- 
ing to some witnesses, he also exclaimed, ‘ Accursed country! where they know 
neither how to plot, to judge, nor to hang!’ but others attribute these words to 
Sergius Mouravietf-Aposto!, who, like Ryleieff, courageously reascended the scaf- 
fold. Bestoujeft Rumine, doubtless more injured than the others, had not strength 
enough to support himself: it was necessary to carry him under the gibbet. A 
second time the fatal noose was placed round their necks, and this time without 
slipping. After a few seconds, a roll of the drums announced that human justice 
had been satisfied.” 

Many of those whose lives were spared were sent to Siberia ; and their 
banishment served to display the devotion of the female sex. 

“ However, as we have said, the conspirators who expiated their crimes by re- 
ceiving death on the seatfold were not those who were the most to be pitied. Was 
not the most dreadful exile reserved for all the others? Stowed four together in 
téléges or two-wheeled carts, without any other seat than bundles of straw, fifty- 
two of them were immediately sent on their long and painful journey ; and, in the 
most humble conveyance, passed through Novogorod, Tver, Moscow, Viadimir, 
Nyni-Novogorod, Kasan, Scksticinnshome, and Tobolsk; often hooted by the 
people, against whose indignation the Cossacks who escorted them were even 
obliged sometimes to defend them. It was on the Sth of August that Troubetz- 
koi’s family and that of Sergius Volkonski took a painful leave of these unfortu- 
nate men at the first stage beyond St. Petersburg, where the Emperor had per- 
mitted the interview totake place. Troubetzkoi was ill; but he departed at least 
with the consolatory certainty of being soon rejoined by his hervic wife; who was 








resolved not to forsake him in his misfortune, to share the ignominy and priva- | 


tions of his exile, and to undergo all the consequences of her resolution whatever 
they might be. Madame Alexander Mouravieff, Madame Nicétas Mouravieff, 
(whose maiden name was Tchernycheff,) Madame Naryschkin, (whose maiden 
name was Konovnitsyn,) likewise understood their duty as faithful companions; 





and to property as well personal as real. Those who have been in the 
habit of considering, however slightly, the “ perfection of reason,” at least 
as interpreted by fallible and too often capricious man, will not be sur- 
prised at finding conflict and contradiction when the laws of marriage are 
compaced together, as well as no small amount of absurdity when they 
are considered absolutely in themselves. 

By the common law of both countries, marriage is considered a civil 
contract ; and the Scotch law is throughout consistent in maintaining 
that view. In England we have a mass of contradictions. The Com- 
mon Law Courts treat marriage as a civil contract, even to the extent of 
giving the husband an action for damages against an adulterer ; or, ac- 
cording to an incidental dictum of Lord Denman lately, an action would 
lie against the attempt under certain circumstances. Both Common and 
Equity Courts in England stop short of rescinding the contract, be the 
legal or moral necessity what it may. That business is handed over to 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, which are governed by the Canon that is the 
Popish Church law : and here a grosser inconsistency exists. The Ec- 


| clesiastical Courts will pronounce a divorce a mensa et thoro—from bed 





and board; separating the parties, relieving the man from the legal 
liabilities of marriage, and illegitimizing any children the woman may 
subsequently have, but not authorizing, which is in fact forbidding, 
either party to marry again. Under the Popish law, this was consistent. 
In that Church marriage is a sacrament; any lay power can no more be 
perntitted to set it aside than an apostate could be permitted to renounce 
his baptism and yet claim the privileges of the Church : the infallible Head 
of the Church alone can, under special circumstances, dispense with the 
sacrament of marriage, and restore the parties to their antenuptial rights. 
The Anglican Church and the English law both reject the sacramental 
view of marriage : to maintain it, is, we believe, an ecclesiastical offence, 
punishable, at least in a clergyman. Yet, while denying the principle in 


| theory, we act upon it in fact ; handing over divorce to the Church 
| Courts, yet stopping short of the legitimate conclusion. To be consistent, 
| the Convocation or the Archbishop of Canterbury should be the power 
| totally to annul a marriage: but it is done by Parliament, the Houses 


and it is well known that Prince Sergius Volkonski’s charming wife (whose 
maiden name was R:ietski) deceived her parents, whom she adored, to perform it 
likewise. So joyfully did these noble women sacrifice themselves, that a foreigner, 
a travelling companion of one of them, heard this strange threat uttered by a 





mother in speaking to her somewhat petulant daughter, ‘Sophia, if you do not 
behave well, you shall not go to Siberia!’ 

“It is the duty of history to preserve the names of these voluntary exiles; for 
examples of self-abnezation, becoming less and less common every day, exalt noble 
sentiments in the souls of youth, and guard them from the cold shafts of selfish- 
ness, that almost universal disease of our age. In order to become inured to ad- 
versity, these ladies began a few weeks before their departure to accustom their 
delicate soft hands to the task of the most humble menials in their opulent esta- 
blishments: laying aside their silks and velvet, they wore dresses of the most 
common materials, habituated their palate to the food of the people, and, in one 
word, renounced completely the comforts and luxury to which they had been ac- 
customed ever since their childhood. ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread,’ was henceforth to be the lot of these virtuous women: they knew it, but 
their resolution never relaxed. They were informed that when once they had 

sed Irkoutsk they would be no longer in free possession of their baggage; that 


they would have nobody to wait upon them; that at the utmost, they would be | 


allowed to engage one or two old convicts, male or female, who would consent to 
serve them for wages; that they could not return to Europe without the Empe- 
ror’s permission; and that shame and degradation would ever prevent their chil- 
dren from quitting the land of exile. They knew all this, and yet they remained 
perfectly resigned.” 
HOSACK’S 


CONFLICT OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 


AND SCOTLAND. 
Ir is curious how sharpsighted and censorious a people is in “ foreign 
affairs,” while it entirely overlooks the same kind of evil at home. 


The contradictions and anomalies that arise in America from the inde- | 
pendence of the different States, in Spain from the “ privileges” of cer- | 
tain Provinces, in Germany from the various police and other regulations | 


of many Principalities, are matter of frequent remark, and, when any 
practical inconvenience arises, of no small outcry on the part of those 
who have to suffer from it. Yet the principle is substantially the same 
(and with greater reason in its existence) as that which subjects a 
man living West of Temple Bar to different regulations from those who 


live Eastward of it, or enabled a debtor to defy the bailiff by crossing | 


some arbitrary line into another county. In truth, Warburton’s defini- 
In conflicts of laws and customs the inhabitants are “ native and to the 
manner born.” 
and of indifference to all save a reflective few, unless when they happen to 
smart under their operation; to which, however, they are in some mea- 
sure indurated as to a law of second nature. Neither are these “ con- 
flicts” so obvious to natives. As a man in a wood can see nothing but 
trees, and not many of them at ouce, a native is so acted upon by the 
details and commonplaces of life, that the effect of the aggregates escapes 
him except when they are forcibly impressed. On the other hand, the 


anomalies at once stand out in a foreign country, and strike the mind of 


the observer. 


acting in a judicial and legislative capacity both at once. If this were 
simply inconsistent, it would be simply absurd ; but it is oppressive : 

“ Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the low.” 
If a thousand pounds is no object to a man, he may get a divoree—and 
probably for something less: if otherwise, he must remain as he is ; for, 
in spite of Magna Charta, we both sell and deny justice. 

The English law of marriage has undergone various changes, which we 
need not enter into. Since the Marriage Act of Lord Hardwicke, it has 
required compliance with certain forms designed to give publicity to the 
contract, and in case of minors to secure the consent of parents or 
guardians. The Scotch law requires nothing of the kind ; neither form 
of word or deed, nor the presence of some recognized officer, (analogous 
to our clergyman or registrar,) nor the consent of parents or guardians. 
All that it requires is an intention to marry ; and it recognizes two 
kinds of marriage, but without affixing any disadvantage to the “ irre- 
gular” over the “regular” marriage. 

The law of legitimacy is as conflicting as that of marriage; but each 
country is more consistent. By the English law, every one born out of 
wedlock is illegitimate ; and if the parents are domiciled in England the 
bastardy is indelible. The Scotch law adopts the principle of the Roman 
and Canon law, which recognizes the doctrine of legitimation by subse- 
quent marriage; but, by a logical consistency which though intelligible 
seems over-refined in a practical sense, requires the capacity for legal 
matrimony to exist at the time of the child’s birth: thus, if either parent 
was then married, the child cannot be legitimated. In Scotland, the legi- 
timated children stand upon the same footing in all respects as those born 
in wedlock : till the Union they could even take the crown; the Stuarts 
themselves, indeed, were illegitimate according to English notions. From 
this conflict of the law of the two countries various nice cases have 
arisen; but as they are special, we need not notice them further than to 
observe that the domicile of the father at the time of the birth seems to 
govern the decision. But there is a general rule worth mentioning: the 


c a . in C | law of England acknowledges the legitimated son of Scotch parents for 
tion of “ orthodoxy ” and “ Leterodoxy” applies to a great many things. | 


They are a chance of profit to some, of pride to many, | 


Were it not for these counteracting circumstances of daily life, England , 


and Scotland could not have gone on so long without serious collision or 
extensive change, since in some points of view the conflict in their laws is 
as great as anything in the before-named countries, if not greater. A 
bargain for land in Scotland, not made there, or in the forms pre- 
scribed by Scottish law, will be held binding if framed according to the 
law of the place where it is made. The law of England, on the other 
band, requires that contracts relating to that species of property shall be 
framed in a certain manner, or they become void. The laws differ, too, in 


every purpose except the inheritance of land. His legitimate status is 
granted; he may take personal property; it appears he could succeed 
to a title: but land he cannot touch—the dirty acres are tabooed. 
_ The law of divorce is equally conflicting, and gives rise to more exten- 
sive consequences. Considering marriage as a civil contract, and ob- 
serving a consistency throughout, the Scotch law rescinds the contract 
when either party has destroyed its object by adultery or continued deser- 
tion ; and it will grant a divorce when the marriage has been contracted 
elsewhere. All it requires is a Scottish domicile, and proof of the fact on 
which the divorce is claimed. In theory, the domicile must be bone 
Jide ; but it does not appear that in practice the law is very particular 
in raising the point ; parties going to Scotland pro hac vice have obtained 
divorce. The English law is contradictory on the subject of Scotch 
divorces. 
“In the year 1812 an opinion was delivered by the twelve Judges in England on 
a very important question, which brought the laws of the two countries into direct 
collision. W. Lolley, a native of England, and domiciled there, was indicted for 
bigamy, at the Lancaster Assizes, for having married, at Liverpool, a second wife, 
his first wife being then alive. The case was proved; but it was urged in his 
defence, that before his second marriage, he had been divorced for adultery by the 


| Consistorial Court in Scotland; and the sentence of divorce, duly authenticated, 


various questions of property relating to courtesy, dower, distribution, and | 


almost ail other matters. But questions of property, however important, 
do not concern the many; and points of criminal law, in their direct 
operation, only concern a select few. The law of marriage affects the 
great body of the community; and while other subjects are limited to 
one class of interests, marriage ia iis consequences extends to many in- 
terests, and is likely to extend to all, involving the social status of indivi- 


was produced. The point was reserved for the opinion of the Judges; who, after 
hearing counsel, were, in the language of the report,‘ unanimously of opinion that no 
sentence or act of any foreign country or state could dissolve an English marriage 
a vinculo matrimonii, for ground on which it was not liable to be dissolved & 
vinculo matrimonii in England.’ Lolley had been found guilty, and he under- 
went a portion of the punishment awarded to him.” {He was sentenced to be 
transported, but was sent to the hulks for a shorter period. ] A 

If this judgment be considered rationally, Lolley was unjustly punished 
by being sent to the hulks; for the divorce was granted for ad » 


daals, their legal rights and privileges, their claim to rank and honours, | which is the ground of English divorces. If the apparent intent 
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looked to, no divorce can be obtained in Scotland, or practically in most 
other countries, since an act of supreme Iegislature would be required to 
ive it validity. This, however, is single inconsistency. There is a 
er clashing from the decision of the House of Lords im the case of 
Warrender versus Warrender, which was decided some twenty years after. 
A divorce had been obtained in the Scotch Courts by Sir George War- 
render, on the grounds of alleged adultery committed in France. An 
appeal to the House of Lords confirmed the decision ; notwithstanding a 
long speech from Lord Brougham, putting in his extreme way all the 
probable and possible contradictions and consequences. 

“Tt must be admitted, said Lord Lyndhurst, ‘that the legal principles and 
decisions of England and Scotland stand in strange and anomalous conflict on 
this important point. As the laws of both now stand, it would appear that Sir 
George Warrender may have two wives; for, having been divorced in Scotland, he 
may again marry in that country: he om | live with one wife in Scotland most 
lawfully, and with the other equally lawfully in England; but only bring him 
across the Border, his English wife may proceed against him in the English courts, 
either for restitution of conjugal rights, or for adultery committed against the 
duties and obligations of the marriage solemnized in England. Again, send him 
to Scotland, and his Scottish wife may proceed in the courts in Scotland for breach 
of the marriage-contract entered into with her in that country. Other various 
and striking points of anomaly alluded to by my noble and learned friend (Lord 
Brougham) are also obvious in the existing state of the laws in both countries: 
but however individually grievous they may be, or however apparently clashing 
in their principles, it is our duty as a court of appeal to decide each case that 
comes before us according to the law of the particular country whence it origi- 
nated, and according to which it claims our consideration; leaving it to the wis- 
dom of Parliament to adjust the anomaly, or get rid of the discrepancy, by im- 
proved legislation.’” i 

Surely it is time for “improved legislation.” Surely it is time that 
we should abolish from our law the remnant of Popish error which we 
do not consistently carry out, and give to some one court the power of | 

mouncing a final divorce in the case of adultery (if we do not extend 
it to cruelty and desertion) ; seeing that after alla divorce is ever granted 
by the Peers to those who can pay for it. This similarity of law would | 
prevent appeals by Englishmen to the Scotch law, and put an end to the 





whose family fortunes are under a cloud, has been acting as Lord Had- 
ley’s travelling tutor, and had remonstrated with him on his improper 
conduct so that a sort of quarrel took place, Mr. Filmer is ale by circum. 
stances and his influence over some of his flock to point suspicion upon 
Dudley and get him convicted of manslaughter. 

The Convict is somewhat slow-going ; at least much space is occu- 
pied with few incidents, nearly half the book being employed in getting 
Dudley back from Sidney and winding up the affair. As a story, how- 
ever, it has a sustained readableness, though not much of striking inte- 
rest ; and may be recommended as fully up to James's average, although 
not equal to some of his best works. It possesses nicety of observation, 
sufficient variety of characters, and a species of measured propriety and 
naturalness, which indicate the author to be a man of sense as well as a 
man of the world : Lut the whole is done too much upon recipe, and 
argues the skill of habit rather than the result of care. We are told of 
occurrences to answer a purpose; but they should have been more 
fully explained; nor, though the story reads well enough, will it bear 
thinking over. The two moving circumstances scem insufficient for their 
purpose. The reader hears, indeed, of Filmer’s hatred to Dudley ; but 
no reason is shown for it: nor does he conduct himself like an enemy 
at first. On the contrary, he appears inclined to forward his match with 
Eva Brandon, hoping to convert him. Even when he fails in this, there 
appears no reason fur his trying to transport Dudley, because Eva is a Pro- 
testant, and not likely to desert her faith. Nor is the convict part of the 
story at all satisfying. For one man in a passion to kill another, even 
with a deadly weapon, is only manslaughter with sufficient grounds for 
passion; it is manslaughter to kill another directly, though un- 
intentionally, when engaged in anything unlawful—as a prize-fight : 
but death following by accident from an angry blow is rather accidental 
death, and certainly not likely to be sentenced to transportation. The 
whole is full of weak points ; which Mr. James as a lawyer has felt, and 
huddled up. 

Ilowever, it carries the scene to another hemisphere, and enables the 





“strange and anomalous conflict on this important point,” by rendering | author to introduce some subjects in the general style of Cooper, but 
a divorce in either country valid in the other. And for this, as for va- | without anything like imitation, The following is part of a scene of this 
rious other reforms of a similar kind, there is only wanted a Minister | kind. Dudley when transported gets so disgusted with the society about 





with a mind te it. 

Mr. Hosack’s Treatise is a useful addition to our liberally professional 
books. The idea,as Mr. Hosack states, is derived from the celebrated 
work of Professor Story ; from which, as well as from the Commentaries 
of Mr. Burge, considerable assistance has been drawn. The limitation of 
the book, however, to England and Scotland, while it gives to it a more | 

tical character, naturally brings it more home to the business of | 
ritish readers. It will also, when completed, have the useful effect of | 
giving the reader of each country an insight. into the laws of the other, | 
and the more distinctly from the contrast they offer to his own. The | 
resent part is personal,—relating to Domicile, Status, Marriage, and | 
ivorce, with their direct consequences upon property : the next and con- | 
cluding part will rather concern things,—embracing Real and Personal | 
Succession, Contracts, and Bankruptcy. A complete view of the law of | 
either country is of course not designed; but it will, apparently, give a | 
coup d’eeil of the whole, that is as regards civil law. While this general | 
character does not detract from the utility or the purpose, it adds to the 
ral interest of the work, which in many law-books is too often merged | 
in the technical character. The Treatise on the Conflict of the Laws 
of England and Scotland is a desirable book for the law reformer and 
Politician, as well as for the law student who is pursuing his studies in 
a liberal spirit. 





| 


MR. JAMES’S CONVICT. 


In his present fiction Mr. James has left history, or manners that 


belonged to the past, and come down to the present day; putting into | 


one piece of goods the materials that have furnished other manufacturers | 
with several distinct articles. Religion and Popery are represented by a 
hypocritical priest, who scruples not at any artifice or crime to forward | 
the interests of the Church, and his own: but the courtly historiographer | 
disavows any illiberal or personal intention; he says in his preface, “I 
beg most distinctly to state, that I do not put forth this personage as a 
specimen of the Roman Catholic clergy, many of whom are the most 
estimable men I ever knew”—it is all done “in the way of business.” 
There are politics, in the form of a Chartist conspiracy and insurrection, 
with an honest conscientious Radical for its head; Mr. Norries the de- 
mocrat serving as a contrast to Mr. Filmer the priest. Then there are 
transportation, and the more striking parts of the life of a bushranger, 
with a little of the philosophy of penal discipline incidentally thrown into 
the dialogues. Lastly, there is the bold experiment of making the hero 
and lover “ the Convict,” and regularly transporting him: the success of 
which is scarcely proportioned to its boldness. It is true that the con- 
viction is only for manslaughter ; it is true that Dudley is innocent, and 

reader knows it; it is also true that Mr. Filmer’s arts are eventually 
exposed, Dudley’s innocence is made patent to all the world, and he returns 
with “a free pardon” in his pocket: still there is something of the 
“penal settlement” sticking in the mind of the reader. One begins to 
perceive how transportation, critically speaking, may be “ worse than 
death”; or it may be that Mr. Dudley, like many other heroes, is not a 
deeply interesting person in spite of his excellences, and excites but a 

m kind of attention. 

The idea is well enough designed for relief and variety, had it not | 
failed in the way we speak of. Not only is the eternal commonplace dis- 
tress of lovers through the opposition of friends, the want of fortune, or 
some of those conventionalities that form the hacknied theme for three 
volumes, rendered much less prominent, but there is a sort of double 
plot, with a libertine lord, borrowed no doubt from the old novel, though 
adapted to modern times. Then we have not too much of his lordship ; 
for, attempting to carry off the second heroine, he is struck by her 
father, and, unintentionally, knocked over a lofty precipice. As Dudley, 








| distance. 


him, that he deserts, and determines to live in solitude. This he does not 
altogether manage ; for he meets a scientific traveller aud a bushranger, 
while Mr. Norries the transported Chartist has settled in the neighbours 
hood with a sort of half pardon. On Dudley’s return from his first in- 
terview with the exiled patriot, he is tracked by the Aborigines : a spear 
had been thrown at him by an unseen hand, but he has reached an open 
plain in safety. 

“ By the time he had walked to within five or six hundred yards of the end of 
the savannah, the sun had gained great power, and the length of the shadows had 
diminished considerably. Before him lay some miles of country, neither exactly 
wood nor exactly pasture, but undulating, and broken with a number of scattered 
trees and large clumps of mimosas and cedars, together with thickets of various 
kinds of shrubs, and juniper bushes, rising to an unusual height. That there 
was one enemy at least near, Dudley had already proof suflicient; and the tract 
through which he had to pass before he could reach his mountain dwelling-place 
was undoubtedly well fitted for the attack of a subtle assailant. There were a 
thousand places, as he well knew—for he was now entering a country which he 
had frequently explored—whence a concealed enemy might hurl one of the tre- 
mendous spears of the country without exposing himself even in the least de 
After short consideration, Dudley resolved to seek a resting-place at a little risin, 
knoll in the savannah, shaded by two or three mimosas, and at the distance o 
fully three hundred yards from the wood; hoping that if the savage who had been 
watching him were alone, he would get tired of waiting for an opportunity, and 
leave him to pursue his journey without further molestation. He seated himself, 
then, laying down his gun and the spear beside him, but not removing the axe 
from his belt, as it was there readier to his hand; and, taking out some pro- 
visions from his wallet, he began his frugal meal, still keeping a wary eye upon 
the country round. He had just finished the portion of food which he allowed 
himself, and had drunk half the water contained in his gourd, when he thought 
e perceived a curious undulatory movement in the long dry grass at no great 
The wind had fallen away, so that it could not be produced by that 
cause; and he felt sure that a snake, let its size be what it might, would have 
a on its way without such evident signs of its progress. Turning his eye a 
little to the left, he saw the long grass agitated in a similar manner; and starting 
up at once, he cocked his gun again, and pointed it at one of the spots where the 
motion was apparent. The act of rising gave him a better view; and he now 
distinctly saw several dark objects moving towards him whenever the grass was 
thrown aside a little as they advanced. He hesitated an instant, unwilling to 
sacrifice human life; but, knowing that his own must depend upon decision—for 
both the spear which had been hurled at him, and the insidious method of ap- 
proach now adopted, showed that if they were men who were creeping up they 
must be enemies—he took his resolution, and, aiming well, fired at the object 
which had first caught his eye. 

“Tn an instant, with a wild yell, rose up six or seven tall and frightful oe 
with long curly hair, bedaubed with grease and ochre. One, the moment he ad 
reached his feet, fell back again amidst the grass; but the others, poising their 
spears lightly for an instant, discharged them all at once at Dudley, with an aim 
fearfully accurate. The exceedingly brief pause they had made, however, todirect 
their missiles, gave him time enough to jump behind the nearest mimosa. Three 
Spears passed on one side, one on the other, and two struck the tree, and tore off a 
large portion of the bark. The wanderer had but short time for consideration; 
for, after having cast their spears, the savages rushed on with clubs and other 
weapons of their own construction, shouting and screaming wildly. Snatching 
up the spear of which he had possessed himself, Dudley set his back against the 
tree, aiming the second canal of his gun at a tall, powerful man, who was the 
foremost, and seemed to be the commander of the party. His situation was des- 
perate indeed, but he determined to sell his life dearly. His gun made him cer- 
tain of one of the enemy; and he calculated that, what between the spear he held 
and his hatchet, he might bring down two more: but three still uninjured would 


| remain even when this was accomplished; and, unable to throw the javelin with 
| their force and precision, as soon as his gun was discharged, each savage had an 


advantage over him, which must in the end overpower resistance. The leader of 
the Natives, however, seeing the barrel of the fowling-piece directed towards him- 
self, and probably fully aware of its fatal effects, both from what he had seen that 
day and previous knowledge, halted suddenly, and then spoke a few words to his 
companions in their own tongue. The effect was instantaneous: the men sepa- 
rated at once, and running round the clump of trees, with the second spear, which 
each carried, poised in their hands, prepared once more to attack from a distance, 
and from every quarter, so that some one weapon was sure to take effect. Ps 
“ Seeing that he must die, Dudley, still aiming at the chief, was dropping his 
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with a ve been tempted to imagine that it was 


loud shriek; and Dudley might 


a feint to prevent him from firing, had he not at the same instant heard the sharp | the emendations of the critics, 


re of a gun, succeeded instantly by another; while, at the same moment, a 
second of the savages sprang high up into the paws his lance with a fear- 
ful yell. A loud cheer from the side of the low bushes followed instantly; and the 


assailants, finding themselves assailed by arms and numbers superior to their own, | 


fled as fast as they could go, one of them throwing his spear in haste at Dudley 
before he went, but only grazing his shoulder slightly, in consequence of a hurried 
and ill-directed aim. 

“Thanking God for his preservation, Dudley turned towards the spot from 


on the trigger, when, to his surprise, the man fell back upon the ground | careful reprint of that adopted b’ 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


Dindorf from the recensions of Reiske, Schaefer, 
and other commentators; though, for our own part, we do not set much value by 
and believe that a student, reading the old folio 
edition of Wolf, would come nearer to a faithful report of what the orator actually 
did say, than by accepting the interpolations and improvements of those German 
scholars who think they know what he must or ought to have said. The notes are 
not such as a profound scholar would have written; but have the appearance 
of being memoranda jotted down by a clever student in the course of his own in- 
quiries, with all the materials before him; and, for that reason, better — 


| perhaps, to be useful to others in the like circumstances, than more abstruse 


whence the cheer he had heard proceeded, and beheld a party of five or six men | 


advancing from the scrub. One was on foot, but all the rest were mounted; and 
Dudley, to his surprise, recognized in the pedestrian the vigorous form of Norries, 
whom he had thought full twenty miles away. 
once from under the mimosas to meet his deliverers; but as he came nearer, the 
aspect of one of the horsemen seemed familiar to his sight. Associations sweet 
and happy rose up which he had not suffered to visit him for years. Hopes un- 
defined and vague, but bright and glorious, swam before his eyes; and with a beat- 
ing heart and giddy brain, Dudley stopped, unable to ts’:e another step in advance.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





Books. 
Revelations of the Beautiful, and other Poems. By Edwin Henry Burring- 
ton. —_—_—_—__— 


Hints to the Sick, the Lame, and the Lazy; or Passages in the Life of a 
Hydropathist. Bya Veteran. With Illustrations by a Recruit. 


The young wanderer advanced at | 


critical annotations. They are chiefly directed to illustrate the peculiarities in 
the style and diction of the author, and the logical nerus of his argument; a very 
profitable om to young writers, especially those who, in the “ model republic,” 
are every day listening to an exaggerated and barbaric style of eloquence. We 
can recommend the book as a correct and portable edition of the Crown Oration 
of Demosthenes. 

The edition of the Agamemnon is a more ambitious, and upon the whole, as 
was required, a more scholarly performance. The text is, in the main, that of 
Klausen; though we have again to protest against the licence assumed, even “in 
the few cases” where “the editor has substituted from others different pation, 
where equally well supported, and where the sense would be rendered clearer 
the alteration.” We never knew anything but an incongruous and pi 
phraseology result from this excessive rage for emendation; by which we would 
undertake on plausible grounds to make any ancient writer say precisely the con- 
trary to that which he intended. But we suppose that this affectation must be 


| excused in the juvenile scholarship of a young country. As a compilation of the 
| most useful observations of preceding commentators, embodying likewise original 


[ The author of this work is a retired Scotch veteran, who in mature life, after | 


hard service and free living, had an attack of gout. It does not seem to have 
been very severe, but it frightened him and put him out. Some flying indications 
of a fresh attack sent him to the cold-water cure establishment of Marienberg, at 
Boppart on the Rhine. There he went through the usual processes, very much 
improved his general health, sharpened up an appetite that seems never to have 

reatly failed, and thinks he has banished the gout from his system; but as he 

d a touch shortly before he left Marienberg, this is possibly not the case. 

There is nothing very new either in conclusion or description in //ints to the Sick, 
the Lame, and the Lazy. Many enthusiasts, and some more sober-minded per- 
sons, have described and recommended the hygienic virtues of the cold-water 
cure; Mr. Lane and several others have popularly depicted the processes and 
modes of living at the hydropathic establishments. Our author's case adds as 


| [This volume consists of sacred poems; some, paraphrases of 


little as any case well can do to support the merits of the cold-water cure; for he | 


was simply unhinged and nervous, and troubled with flying twinges. He had 
constitution to stand the remedy; and it would be strange indeed if a month or 
two of total relaxation, with temperance, air, exercise, and a system of bathing 
and stimulation which agreed with him, did not set up his general health. The 


Hints, however, are agreeable reading; free in remark, vivacious in manner, with | 


just enough of the old military tone to give character without offence. The small | 


me is profusely sprinkled with wood-cuts illustrative of the text, which are 
ull of spirit. Apart from gout or any other ill which flesh is heir to, //ints to 
the Sick is a clever and amusing book, though perhaps pushing quaintness of 
manner a shade too far. } 
Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. By Charles John 
Vaughan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


[ The precise adaptation of these Sermons to the congregation before which they | 


were preached, though it does not unfit them for general perusal, rather militates | 


— their use for lay reviewing. The principles of morals and the doctrines 
of Christianity are the same for Harrow boys, big and little, as for the world; 
and anything very peculiar—such as the two discourses addressed to youth 
my for College—have a character of their own. Still, the handling is of 
a kind that does not altogether fit such sermons for notice in a journal where 
their literary manner, or at most their scholastic theology, can alone be ventured 
upon. Perhaps, too, they have somewhat too much of inherent conventionalism,— 
scholastic, high-toned, and well-bred, it is true, 
freshness and vitality requisite to give distinction to a published sermon. We 
can readily fancy discourses that might have less of a dignified polish, but which 
should draw their illustrations in a more direct and homely way from Harrow life, 
and consequently enforce the conclusions with greater vigour. } 


The Moral Power of the Christian, its Extent and Obligation. Three 


yet enough to deprive them of the | 


Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in March 1847. 


By Ralph Lyon, D.D., Rector of Bishop's Caundle, and Vicar of Haydon, 
Dorset, &c. With an Appendix. 

The Children's Year. By Mary Howitt. With four Illustrations by John 
Absolon, from Original Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. 

[ This is oan little book for the young, or for those who like to study the 
young mind without the trouble of observing it; since all the incidents, and even 
the thoughts and opinions, are not only founded on fact, but are fact itself, bating 
Mary Howitt’s style. It has long been the writer's opinion that juvenile books 
should “endeavour to enter more fully into the feelings and reasonings of the 
child” than they do; that the author should “look at things as if it were from 
the child’s point of view, rather than from his own.” To accomplish this, Mrs. 
Howitt has studied two of her own little ones for a twelvemonth. Their usual 
doings and their general characteristics have been noted, and any little occurrence 
described,—as Herbert's departure to school, Meggy going with her maid to so- 
journ at Esher for a few weeks, the books they heard read, the sports they invented, 
and the little visits they paid or received. The matter and ies are all juvenile 
enough; but the style, as we have said, is Mary Howitt’s, subdued to a lower key 
than usual—and a very agreeable style it is. Nor should Anna Mary Howitt’s 
designs pass without a word of welcome: they are characteristic and pleasing. ] 

Harden Hall, or the Three Proposals; a Novel. Edited by the Honour- 
able I b In three volumes. 

(Harden Hall is a species of fashionable novel; at least it contains a good deal 
of what is intended for fashionable life and character. The writer seems to have 
drawn some of the materials from observation, but falls into a literal kind of ex- 
aggeration when aiming at effects. The style of the whole, however, is too inar- 
tistical, not to say puerile, to sustain a three-volume novel, though it might do 
for a juvenile tale. ] 

Essays. By R. W. Emerson. First series. New edition. 

[This new edition of a well-known work has reached us from Boston, and is a 
very creditable specimen of American typography; and the whole “ getting-up of 
the volume” might in elegant neatness rival that of any London publisher. 
its contents and literary character we had occasion to speak at large upwards of 
six years since. ] 

The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. With Notes. By J. T. Champ- 
lin, Professor of Greek and Latin in Waterville College. Second editivn, 
improved. . 

The Agamemnon of .Eschylus. With Notes. By C. C. Felton, A.M., Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in the University at Cambridge. 

[ These two editions of the most eelebrated if not the best speech of the Greek 
orator, and the most grandiloquent and kingly of the plays of .Eschylus, are in- 
teresting specimens of the press of the United States, as well for the peculiar 
taste shown in the selection as for the manner of the execution. We have exa- 
mined a considerable portion of the text of the Crown Oration, and find it a very 








of Wadi Saboua, Nubia.” ‘ : 
tecture of Egypt paraded before the view in such suitable 
| great work. Again Mr. Roberts seems to defy the limits of 


Of | 


| 


and pestinent remarks on the meaning and substance of the drama itself irrespec- 

tive of the language, we think Mr. Felton’s edition of the Agamemnon likely to 

be a very useful book, and can safely recommend it to the student. We cannot 

help noticing the type as elegant and appropriate: it reminds us of the rare and 

beautiful edition of -Eschylus, printed at Glasgow by Foulis, under the superin- 
tendence of Porson. } 

Cathedral Rhymes, suggested by Passages in the Liturgy and Lessons. By 

the Author of “ Recollections of Childhood,” &c. e 
in the 


Prayer-book or the Lessons, the rest founded upon occasional topics, but treated 
in a religious manner. They are all smooth, pleasing, and animated by an Eng- 
lish household or family feeling; ‘but they are sometimes weakened by over-ex- 
pansion, and have generally too much of the “ Annual” style of verse. The ex- 
ceptions from this defect, and therefore the best poems, are those which are sug- 
gested by some living subject, where the images are derived from nature, instead 
of being drawn from what the writers on oratory call the “ commonplaces ” of the 
theme. “The Charity School Girl” and “ Blackberries” are examples of this 
more real style. ] 

The Council of Four; a Game at “ Definitions.” Edited by Arthur Wall- 
bridge, Author of “ Torrington Hall,” &c. 

[ The editor of this little book was at a party when they tried to play at “bouts 
rimés,” but there was not invention enough in the company to mai it suc- 
cessfully. Some one then proposed definitions: a word and r were given out; 
every ove wrote down an idea of the word; and the whole was handed to a 
reader, who read the definitions aloud. This did so well, that four of the party, 
including the editor, proposed to meet and continue the game. Hence the lit 
book before us; which takes its title from the number employed in its concoction. 

The words defined are one hundred, with four definitions to each. Definitions 
in strictness they are not, but opinions rather—a sort of essay in a sentence. As 
a social game it might be amusing enough, and curious as an indication of men- 
tal bias or turn of thought. We give an example. “Justice—1. A plant from hea- 
ven, which man tries to cultivate on earth. 2. A light in the distance. 3. The 
length of your purse. 4. Blind man’s buff.”] 

Lettres de Madame la Duchesse de Praslin. Revues et corrigées avec 
soin. Editées par Monsieur F. De Porquet. 

[A neat edition of the letters of the ill-fated Duchesse de Praslin, illustrated by 
explanatory foot-notes and preliminary matter. an | words liable to misconstruc- 
tion have been omitted or altered, the editor states; but it seems impossible to get 
rid of the original subject matter. ] 

The History of Masonic Persecution in different quarters of the Globe. By 
various Authors. With an Introductory Essay on the U of Sym- 
bolical Masonry in the Eighteenth Century, and copious Notes, by the 
Reverend George Oliver, D.D., P.D.G.M. of the G. L. of Massachusetts, &c. 

[ The reprinted tracts in this volume are replies to literary attacks upon Masonry, 
and sometimes defences against actual persecution instituted by Popery. With 
one exception, they were all published in the last century. ] 

John Savile of Haysted; a Tragedy, in five acts. By the Author of “ Feu- 
dal Times,” &c. 

IntustRATED Works AND Prints. 

Roberts's Sketches in Eqypt and Nubia; with Historical | =~ b 
William Brockedon, F.1i.S. Lithographed by Louis Haghe. Parts VI. 
and VIL. 

[ Mr. Roberts continues his remarkable scene-painting on paper, with a few tints, 
in unabated magnificence. The present number is a full one. The larger prints 
are—* The Temple of Edfou, Ancient Apollinopolis,"—a massive parallel 
seen from above; “ Dendera,”—a view of the entrance, with its deep shadowed re- 
cesses; “ Ruins of Karnach,”—a wide expanse, with the ruins stretching across in 
the middle distance, before the setting sun; “Grand Portico of the emple of 
Phila ”; “Grand Approach to the Temple of Phile”; and a “ View under the 
Grand Portico at Philz.” Heading the separate portions of the text, in the un- 
tinted form, there are—“ Colossal Statue at the entrance to the Temple of Luxor,” 
—covered by sand, all but the bust; “Siout,” the approach to it from the Desert, 
with the picturesque minaret of « ruined mosque in the foreground; “ Nubian 
Women at Norti”; “ Entrance to the Caves of Beni Hassan”; and the “Tem 
Never was the colossal and often magnificent archi- 
none as in this 
nis volume; you dis- 
cern the immense space of the Egyptian temple through some foot or two of 
paper. The “ Ruins of Karnach ” exemplifies the artist's skill at producing, with 
a few tints, the impression of natural colour and atmosphere: the ruins 
athwart the glow of the setting sun, the broad shadow cast towards the spectator 
all across the country, the tawny heat above, the massive terrace in front, wi 
the living figures upon it and their lengthened shadows, combine to give an effect 
of reality and space that mocks the modesty of the materials actually employed. } 

Scotland Delineated. Part V. E f ‘ 

[ The present fasciculus of this handsome work contains six engravings—“ Crich- 
ton Castle,” by T. Creswick; “Dowie's Tavern,” “ Fleshmarket Close,” and 
“ Danblane Cathedral,” by George Cattermole; “ St. Bernard's Well,” and “ Dam- 
barton,” by W. L. Leitch. The last is a very striking view, and one not so hack- 
nied as the river front of Dumbarton bas been by sketching tourists: here Dam- 
barton and Dumbuck are seen, with the town at their back, from the Northern 
bank of the pretty river Leven, which flows from Loch Lomond. It occurs to us 
that the lithographs in the present number are not drawn on the stone with so 
much care and finish as those in previous parts have been: the three 

views of the Well, the Castle, and the Cathedral, are rougher and looser, and 
therefore at once less delicate and less effective. ] 
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MUSIC. 


DEATH OF MENDELSSOHN. 


Srxce the untimely death of Mozart, cut off, somewhat more than half a 
century ago, at the early age of thirty-six, no calamity has befallen the 


art of music so heavy as the no less untimely death of Mendelssohn, cut ! 


off a few days ago in his thirty-ninth year. No similar event, in our day, 
has been of a nature to produce so-deep an impression, except perhaps the 
death of Weber, whose brilliant career was suddenly closed at the age of 
eight-and-thirty: but even the death of Weber did not extinguish such 
high hopes as those which have been blasted by the fate of Mendelssohn. 

The present brief notice of his life and character is a tribute to his me- 
mory from one who enjoyed his friendship ever since his first arrival 
in this country, eighteen years ago—who rejoiced in his growing fame, 
and now, in ccmmon with all who knew him, deplores his loss. 

Felix Mendelssohn's life, though short, was happy. He was a rare in- 
stance of a great artist passing through the world free from the cares and 
struggles which genius is generally heir to. He was the son of an eminent 
banker in Berlin, and the grandson of the famous Moses Mendelssohn, 
whose dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul gained for him the name of 


the modern Plato. Felix was born on the 3d of February 1809; and showed | 


the bent of his mind so strongly at a very early age, that his father re- 
salved to give him the complete and regular education of a musician. He 
studied counterpoint and composition for some time at Paris, under Che- 
vubini, and afterwards under Zelter, the Director of the Singing Academy 
of Berlin,—one of the greatest contrapuntists of the age, who has acquired 
posthumous literary celebrity by the recent publication of his correspond- 
ence with Goethe. In that correspondence the illustrious poet often speaks 
of the gifted boy in terms of affectionate admiration. On the pianoforte 
he received instructions from Berger, Moscheles, and Hummel. 

Like Mozart, and all other musicians who have exhibited early genius, 
Mendelssohn produced many juvenile compositions which have not been 
preserved, and among them no fewer than three operas. is first published 


work was one which is still known and prized; his three Quartets for the | 
In these pieces he first showed | 
that love for the minor mode which is so conspicuous in all his music. All | 
of them are in minor keys; and such is their originality and beauty that | 
they share with the quartets of Mozart and Beethoven the admiration of | 


pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello. 


the most accomplished amateurs. In 1827, when he was sixteen, his comic 
opera, Die Hochzeit des Camacho (“ The Wedding of Camacho”) was per- 
formed at the Berlin Operahouse. He himself, with the modesty which 
distinguished him tio less than genius, was averse to its production; and his 
reluctance was overcome only by the sense of filial duty, which led him to 
comply with the wish of his parents. The performance was conducted by 
Spontini, and the piece was received with tumultuous applause; but some 
accidental circumstance (the indisposition of a performer, we believe) pre- 
vented its repetition at the time, and the author's own severe judgment 
was opposed to its subsequent resumption. It was published in a piano- 


forte arrangement; in which form it will be found a delightful work. | 


The music is not only beautiful, but full of character and vis comica. 
Sancho’s drollery is admirably contrasted with the grandiose gravity of the 
knight, who never opens his mouth without a sonorous accompaniment of 
trombones. ‘The parts of the hero and heroine, Basileus and Quiteria, 
have much romantic tenderness and grace; and the concerted pieces are 
rich and masterly. There is, in particular, a nuptial chorus, for female 
voices, which has all the delicious simplicity of Mozart.* This publication 
of Mendelssohn's only opera is very scarce, and little known; and though 


a revival of so youthful a work on the stage is not to be attempted, yet it | 


contains too many beauties to be lost. Its republication for chamber 
performance, and the production at concerts of the principal morceaux, 
would be very gratifying. 


Before this time, a collection of twelve Songs had been published at Ber- | 


lin, all of them under Mendelssohn's name; but three of them (not less 
beautiful than the others) were composed by his sister. She was akin to 
him in mind as well as in blood; and her musical acquirements, in their 
youth, were hardly inferior to his own. The late lamented John Thom- 
son, the first Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh, who soon 
after Mendelssohn's first visit to England was hospitably entertained at his 
father’s house in Berlin, thus describes Miss Mendelssohn's musical attain- 
ments—“ Miss M. is a first-rate pianoforte-player, and is no superficial 
musician. She has studied the science deeply, and writes with the free- 
dom of a master. Her songs are distinguished by tenderness, warmth, and 
originality; some, which I heard, were exquisite.” This lady, to whom 
Mendelssohn was fondly attached, afterwards became the wife of Mr. Hen- 
selt, a distinguished painter. She died a few months ago; and grief for her 
probably contributed to the brother's malady, which has ended so fatally. 
It was in the season of 1829, when Mendelssohn was in his twentieth 
year, that he first visited this country. His reputation was already con- 


siderable, not only in consequence of the works above mentioned, but of | 


several masterly Quartets for stringed instruments, Sonatas, and orchestral 
pieces, particularly the Overture to The Midsummer Night's Dream. Very 
soon after his arrival, this Overture, and his Symphony in C minor, (then 
newly written,) were performed by the Philharmonic Society, with the 


greatest success. During that season, he visited Edinburgh, and made the | 
tour of the Highlands; a journey of which he has left remarkable reminis- | 


cences. In Edinburgh he attended (in company with the present writer) the 
annual “ Competition of Bagpipers,” and heard the pibrochs with an in- 
terest wholly unexpected by his companions, who had imagined that such 
uncouth sounds would only offend his refined ear. He listened intently to 
every piece, drawing comparisons between the powers of the different per- 
formers, and their instruments; and afterwards spoke warmly of the spirit- 
Stirring character of those ancient warlike strains of the North. The im- 

ions he received on this occasion, and during his Highland journey, 


were vividly reproduced in his Overture The dsles of Fingal; and, still | 


more lately, in the Symphony in A minor, which he composed for the Phil- 
harmonic Society, the slow movement and finale of which are based on the 
Pipe music of Scotland. : 

Since the above period his visits to this country have been frequent. 
He was warmly attached to England. He found his genius appreciated, 
from the beginning, with a readiness and fullness not surpassed even in his 
native country; aud he gained “troops of friends” by his amiable dispo- 


* An adaptation of this chorus to English words, by the writer of the present 
wotice, appeared in the Harmonicon for March 1830. 


| sition and pleasing manners. He was, moreover, master of our language 
and conversant with our literature; and among the musicians of this coun- 
try, as well as in its general society, he felt himself completely at home. 
Among his visits to England, the most remarkable were those which pro- 
ceeded from the invitations of the Committee of the Birmingham Festival, 
in 1837, 1840, and 1846. On the first of these occasions, the Oratorio of 
St. Paul was produced; on the second, the great Cantata called the Lobge- 
sang, or Hymn of Praise; and on the third, the immortal £lijah. Three 
seasons ago he was engaged to conduct the concerts of the Philharmonie 
Society; and in the present year he directed several performances of his 
Elijah in Exeter Hall, and also at Birmingham and Manchester. 

During this last visit, though as active as ever, he seemed oppressed and 
over-excited by an accumulation of avocations and cares, and gave vent to 
earnest aspirations for rest and tranquillity. With the view of obtaining 
these, he took up his abode at Interlachen, in Switzerland; where he re- 
mained till within these few weeks, and then returned to his home at 
Leipsic. In Switzerland, however, he was not idle; for he appears to have 
composed two stringed-instrument Quartets, and to have been employed 
| upon an opera, with the subject of which (a wild German legend) he ex 
pressed himself greatly pleased. He arrived at home in apparent health; 
but, on the 8th of October, had an attack of an apoplectic uature, which, 
after several intermissions, proved fatal on the 4th of this month. Mos- 
cheles, who witnessed his last moments, says, (in a letter which has been 
published,) that he was insensible for some hours before his death, and 
expired without suffering. During all his illness, Mrs. Moscheles as- 
sisted his afflicted family in tending his sick bed, with unremitting assiduity. 

Mendelssohn has left a young widow and several children. Madame 
Mendelssohn accompanied him in one of his visits to England, and was 
justly admired for her qualities of mind and graces of person. 

When he was seized with his last sickness, he was on the eve of setting 
out for Vienna to direct the performance of his £lijah by a band and chorus 
of a thousand performers. Next year he was aguin to have visited Eng- 
land, for various purposes; one of which was to direct the performance of 
one of his own works at the Norwich Festival. All these plans and pros- 
pects, alas! are ended for ever. 

Anything like a view of Mendelssohn’s character as a musician would 
demand an analysis into which it is impossible at present to enter; and it 
is the less necessary, as his principal works, on the occasions of their vari- 
ous performances, have been fully described and criticized in this journal. 
Though his genius embraced a wide range of art, yet his inclination evi- 
dently led him to its highest branch, the Oratorio; which from its pre- 
eminence may be likened tothe epic in poetry. Spohr and Mendelssohn, a 
few days since, were the only living possessors of the mantle of Handel, 
which now rests»: 'ivided upon the shoulders of the venerable musician 
of Cassel. Bet vec: the illustrious dead and the equally illustrious living 
we desire not to make comparisons exalting the one at the expense of the 
other. They themselves have been united by the bonds of esteem and 
affection; and the works of both ought to be regarded by the world as they 
regarded the works of each other. In construction and style they differ 
| widely; each possesses peculiar excellences and defects: but they are akin 
in sublimity and beauty; and the Last Judgment and Elijah will descend 
to the latest posterity along with the Messiuk and the Creation. But with 
respect to Mendelssohn, there is one consideration which must strike every 
one—his state of progress, and its accelerating rapidity to the last moment 
of his career. St. Puul is a great work—one of the greatest works of the 
age: but Elijah exhibits a sustained grandeur and power, a depth of thought, 
a freedom trom conventional forms, and a mastery of all the resources of 
art, which excited as great and general astonishment as if St. Paul had 
| never existed. In Elijah Mendelssohn appeared to have taken a new flight 
into the regions of inspiration, the ultimate height of which no one could 
even imagine. 

In the great orchestral Symphony, too, Spohr and Mendelssohn shared 
the vacant throne of Beethoven, and the veteran of Cassel is now its sole 
occupant. As acomposer for the pianoforte, Mendelssohn's works trans- 
cend everything that has been produced since those of Beethoven; and as 
a performer on that instrument, in every quality belonging to legitimate 
art, he had no superior. As an organist—in his manner of developing the 
powers of the instrument, and in the depth, imagination, and exhaustless 
variety of his extemporaneous playing—he realized the conceptions we are 
led from tradition to form of Handel and Bach. 

That he has not left to the world a single opera the fruit of his matured 
genius, is much to be regretted. It is not to be questioned that in this 
branch of his art, as in others, he would have reached the highest excel- 
lence. He desired to compose an opera, and frequently expressed a wish to 
obtain a suitable poem; but his severe judgment and delicate taste led him 
to reject many that were submitted to him. When at length he was satis- 
fied, and began his work, he was cut off in the middle of it. His musie, 
however, for The Midsummer Night's Dream, and tor the Antigone of So- 
phocles, shows what he might have done in the loftiest walk of dramatic 
composition. 





FINE ARTS. 
Tue National Gallery has been reopened after the vacation, and lovers of 
pictures learn with satisfaction that the “cleaners” have not been extend- 
ing their ravages. “ Verax,” who raised the alarm last year in the co- 
lumns of the Zines, now indulges in some natural exultation at the success 
of his efforts. It is not to be denied that the public are greatly indebted 
to his vigilance, and he deserves to have the fuct recognized in terms as 
distinct as words can be. The progress of destruction ut the National Gal- 
lery has been tacitly abandoned: it has left its high-water mark at the 
ruin of the “ Peace and War.” The complainers were assured that after a 
time this picture would “ recover” its “tone”: it is perhaps a trifle darker 
than it was, but the substrata of uncovered paint look as raw as ever, and 
the picture as chalky. Some slight improvement has been made in the 
distribution of the pictures, especially in the scattering of the Simmons 
rubbish, now sent to fill up interstices and odd corners. But every visit to 
these confined and ill-fitted rooms sharpens the longing fur a removal to 
some gallery worthy of being “ national” property. 

Another change is reported to be the retirement of Mr. Eastlake from the 
office of Keeper, aud the appointment of Mr. Thomas Uwins, the Royal Aca- 
demician. We need not pursue the retiring Keeper with any bitter memo- 
ries. Mr. Uwins is a geutleman of less literary and aidactic pretensions, 
and not addicted to any pedantry of “high art”; but he is, we suspect, 
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none the worse for that. He would himself deprecate any very unqualified 
praise as a colourist; but his works evince a feeling for colour, which, we 
trust, will make him conservative. The “ Peace aud War” will continue 
to be a ghastly werning, 2 not lost upon | hie eyes by familiarity. 
————_—_—— 





BIRTHS. 

On the 26th May, at the Parsonage, New Plymouth, New Zealand, the Lady of the 
Rev. William Bolland, of a son. 

On the 25th September, the Lady of A. C. Cumberbaich, Esq., 
Constantinople, of a daughter. 

On the 4th November, at Athlone, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Ricketts, Royal 


Scots Greys, of a daughter. 


Consul-General at 








vice Hamilton ; The Hon. J. C. RB. Bingham to be See.-Lieut. by purchase, vice Clifton ; 
H. Becher, Gent. to be Sec.-Lieut. by purchase, vice Curzon. 

3d West India Regt.— Major W. M. Mills to be Lieut..Col. by purchase, vice Maclean, 
who retires ; Capt. D. G. Freer, from 75th Foot, to be Major, by purchase, vice Mills, 

Unattached— Lieut. T. Mitchell, from 60th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Brevet—Capt. M. Gunning, from the 6th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Brevet 
Major M.Gunning, of the 6th Foot, to be Lieut -Col. in the Army. 

Garrisons—Lieut. W. Jenkins, of the Royal Newfoundland Companies, to be Fort 
Major of St. John’s, Newfoundland, vice Mason, who resigns. 

Hospital staff—Assist. Staff Surg. N. O'Connor, M.D. to be Staff Surg. of the Second 





| Class, vice Edmonston, deceased. 


On the 5th, at Gaultier Cottage, County Waterford, the Countess of Huntingdon, of a | 


daughter. 
On the 5th, at Castlemacgarrett, County Mayo, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Ridley, of a son. 


On the 6th, at Gracedieu Manor, Leicestershire, the Lady of Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 6th, the Lady of the Rev 
don School, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, the Wife of Dr. Maclachlan, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Wellington Road, St. Jolin’s Wood, the Wife of Henry Sylvan Leigh 
Haunt, Esq., of a son. 

Qn the 8th, at 9, Carlton House Terrace, the Wife of James Alexander junior, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the 9th, in Regent Street, 
Horton,) of a daughter. 

On the llth, at Maiden Bradley 
sons. 


*. Dr. Mortimer, Head Master of the City of Lon- 


the Wife of Mr. Thomas German Reed, (late Miss P. 
y House, Wilts, the Lady Algernon St. Maur, of twin 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th November, at Terrington, near Lynn, Norfolk, Mark Edward Currie, Esq., 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery, second son of Sir Frederick Currie, Bart., to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. T. T. Upwood, of Lovell’s Hall, Terrington. 

On the 4th, at the British Embassy, at Paris, and on the 6th, at the Catholic Chapel, 
Chelsea, George, eldest son of the late Rev. George Houldsworth Lowther Gretton, 
Vicar of Allensmoor and Clehanger, Hercford, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Eyre, of Lower Park, Dedham, Essex. 

On the 9th, at St. Luke’s, Cheetham, the Rev. 
Canon of Rochester, third surviving son of the late Rev. 


Minor 
Rector 


John Tayleure Pigot, M.A., 
Thomas Pigot, M.A., 


Memorandum—The Christian names of Second Lieut. Stephenson, of 87th Foot, ane 
Henry James. The commission of Capt. J. 8. Shortt, of 4th Foot, is to bear date the 
2d June 1845, instead of 23th h June 18 44. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


y, Nov. 9. 
mf DISSOLVED. 
Brown and Martin, Cobham, Surrey, surgeons—Clark and Co. West Strand, lamp- 











| mManufacturers— Whalley and Hartley, Trawden, Lancashire, mousseline-de-laine-ma- 


| proprietors—G. 


| Covent Garden, gold-lacemen—Metge and Co. Liverpool, 


nufacturers—Sheppard and Meredith, Birmingham, brass-cock-founders—Kellow and 
Bienvenu, Southampton, grocers—Preston and Goodwin, Birmingham, newspaper- 
and J. Blake, Liverpool, soap-manufacturers—Stevens and Fowler, 
Liverpool, shoe-dealers— Bryan and Co. Liverpool, linendrapers—Blyth and Co. Nor- 
wich, engineers—Gilbert and Hutchinson, Leices ster, tobacco-manufacturers—Kersiake 
and Hogg, Turnham Green, sch n e and Patrick, Bedford Street, 
ale-dealers—Crolis and Mor+ 
ton, Red Lion Street, Holborn, tailors—Hudson and Co. Otley, Yoshanive, stone-masons ; 
as far as regards B. G. Thompson—Nowill and Sons, Sheffield, cutlers; as far as re- 
gards J. Nowill senior—Wreford and Lloyd, Birchin Lane, advertisement-agents— 





| Spurr and Braidwood, Liverpool, builders—Bates and Co. Halifax, woolstaplers—E. 


of Blymhill, Staffordshire, to Hester Sarah, eldest daughter of Major-General Wemyss, 


C.B., of Smedley Hall, near Manchester. 

On the 10th, at All Souls’, Langham Place, 
Emily Ann, daughter of Sir Robert Frankland Russell, 
Chequers Court. 

On the 10th, at St. John’s, Paddington, Monsieur Francois A. Leclerd, of Paris, to 
Miss H. C. Bishop, of Albion Street, Hyde Park. 

On the 10th, at Hove Church, near Brighton, the Rev. Thomas Hubbard, 
Standon, Essex, to Emily Fanny, daughter of Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C. 

DEATHS. 
at New Plymouth, New Zealand, the Rev. William Bolland ; in 


Sir William Payne Gallwey, Bart., 
Bart., of Thirkleby Park and 


Rector of 


On the 29th May, 
his 27th year. 

On the 2d November, at Caddington Hall, Herts, J. J. E. Mamilton, Esq., only son 
of Admiral Sir Edward Hami!ton, Bart., K.C.B. ; in his 39th year. 


to | 


and ££ Cartwright, Chester, drapers—Lucey and Co. Anchor and Hope Alley, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, bootmakers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

ALBERT, Domrnieve Frick, Manchester, dealer in mathematical instruments, {to 
surrender Nov. (9, Dec. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Norris and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. 
J. and W. Norris, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, Bath, shirt-maker, Nov, 22, Dec, 21: solicitor, Mr. Hellings, 
Bath ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

20: 


Dec. solicitors, Mesars. 


Beat, Fevuix Jouyx, Hammersmith, baker, Nov. 19, 
Lewis and Lewis, Ely Place, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane, 
Bowser, Tuomas, Morpeth, Northumberland, linendraper, Nov. 19, Dec. 17 : 60+ 


licitors, Messrs. Crosby and Compton, Church Court, Old Jewry ; Mr. Woodman, Mare 


| peth ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


| 16: 


| 


Dutton, Ricnarp, Sambrook Gourt, Basinghall Strect, wool-broker, Nov. 18, Dec. 
solicitor, Mr. Vallance, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings. 

GuBert, James, Paternoster Row, bookseller, Nov. 19, Dec. 16: solicitor, Mr. Gale, 
Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Ginson, BenJamin and Josiau, Leicester, engineers, Nov. 26, Dec. 17 : solicitor, Mr. 
Maples, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Hunt, Henry, Derby, maltster, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Poole and 


| Co. Gray’s Inn ; Mr. Vallack, Derby ; Mr. Bowley, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. 


On the 4th, at Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, Mary, daughter of John Henry Ley, | 


Esq., and the Lady Frances Ley. 

On the 5th, at Green Park, Bath, the Hon. Emily Massey, eld 
General Lord Clarina. 

On the 5th, at the Palace, Bishopsthorpe, the Archbishop of York ; 

On the 6th, at Grove Hill, Camberwell, Charles Thomas Pearce, Es 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

On the 8th, in Queen Ann Street, Cavendish Square, the Rev. 
West Walton, Norfolk ; in his 72d year. 

On the 10th, at Link Elm, Malvern, Lieutenant-Colonel Philip Dorville, C.B.; in his 
74th year. 


est daughter of the late 


in his 9lst year. 
4j., Chairman of 


Atwill Lake, 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

At Gravesend, 7th Nov. Elizabeth and Henry, Clark, ‘from Sidney ; 8th, 
Pilgrim, Francis, from Ceylon; Arab, Baker, from Mauritius; and Bolton, Davidson, 
from the Cape ; 9th, Queen, Hutton, from China ; Success, Boult, from Calcutta; Jane 
Erskine, Baillie, from Madras; Tuscan, Silver; and Dublin, Skelton, from Ceylon; 
llth, Honduras, Cayzer, from Sidney ; Humayoon, Cameron; and Wm. Stewart, 
Jamieson, from China; Stebonheath, Knight, from Madras ; Edmonstone, Peck, from 
Calcutta; Earl of Ripon, Kellow ; and Thames, Gardner, from Ceylon; and Sovereign, 
Loutit, from Bombay. In the Downs, 11th, Salopian, M‘Lauchlan, from China. At 
Liverpool, 7th, The Duke, Carson, trom Calcutta; 


ARRIVED— 


Herculean, Patricksen ; and Ellen, 
Braithwaite, from Bombay; and Courier, Johnson, from Mauritius; 9th, Blonde, 
Fildes, ‘from Singapore; Majestic, Brown, from Calcutta; Prince of Orange, Smith ; 
John Moore, Withycombe ; and Fanny, High, from Bombay ; 10th, Fatima, Wil- 
son, from Calcutta; and Elora, Turnbull, from Bombay. 
Stewart, Henderson, from Calcutta; and Eucles, Chivas, from Bombay. At Dublin, 
7th, Fairy Queen, Richardson, from Calcutta. At Cork, 6th, Kandiana, Halbert, 
from Caleutta ; 7th, Arabian, Robertson ; and Orpheus, M‘Ncill, from Batavia; and 8th, 
Lavinia, M‘Phee, from Bombay. 

Saitep—From Gravesend, 5th Nov. Diana, Pugh; and Golden Spring, Poole, 
Bombay; and Arabia, Brown, for Madras; 6th, Eleanor, Strettel; and Lesmoyne, 
Roals, for C eylon ; 3 and llth, Rajasthan, Stewart, for bombay. 


“MILITARY GAZETTE. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 6.—Royal Regt. of Artillery.—Second Capt. P. H. Mundy 
to be Adjt. vice Young, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

Nov. 8.—Corps of Koyal Engineers—Second Capt. C. F. Skyring to be Capt. vice 
Broughton, placed on the seconded list ; First Lieut. H. C. C. Owen to be Second Capt. 
vice Skyring ; Second Lieut. R. H. Stotherd to be First Lieut. vice Owen. 

Wak-oFrrice, Nov. 12.—6th Drag. Guards—( 
Drags. to be Capt. vice Warriner, who exchanges. 8th Light Drags.—Lieut. H. Du- 
berly, from the 6¥th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice D’Oyley W. Battley, who retires upon 
half-pay. 16th Light Drags.—Capt. E. Warrener, from 6th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. 
vice Mackinnon, who exchanges. 5th Foot— Lieut. J. U. Vigors, from 9th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Hawes, who exchanges. 6th Foot—Capt. M. Gunning, from half-pay 25th 
Light Drags. to be C ‘apt. repaying the difference, vice Sullivan, dec. ; Lieut. H. Balguy 
to be Capt. by pur. vice Gunning, who retires ; Ensign R. Thompson to be Lieut. by pur. 
vice Balguy ; E. Lioyd, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thompson. {th Foot— 
Lieut. G. Cubitt to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lushington, promoted: Lieut. G. H 
Hawes, from 5th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Vigors, who exchanges ; Ensign J. Whiteside to 
be Licut. by pur. vice Cubitt; T. R. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ensign by pur. vice Whiteside. 
18th Foot—Lieut. R. Poran to be Adjt vice Brace, promoted. 26th Foot—-Ensign D. 
H. Blair to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Duff, who retires; 8. W. F. M. Wilson, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Blair. 42d Foot—Ensign J. W. I’. Orde to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Barnett, who retires; C. Maitland, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Orde. 60th Foot—Lieut. W. H. Stirling, from half-pay 9th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Mitchell, promoted. 64th Foot—Ensign J. singleton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Stephens, who retires; W. J. Chads, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Singleton. 
68th Foot—Lieut. J. Cassidy, from half-pay 9th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Duberly, ap- 
pointed Paymaster 8th Light Drags. 7ist Foot— Major Sir H. Dairymple, Bart to be 
Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice England, who retires; Brevet-Major E. Foy to be Major, 
by purchase, vice Sir H. Dalrymple; Lieut. George Whitworth T. Rich to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Foy; Ensign William Francis Segrave to be Lieutenant, by pur- 
chase, vice Rich; William Johnson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Segrave 
72d Foot—Licut. H. Rice to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pollard who retires; Ensign A. 
Wade to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rice; T. C. H. Best, Gent. tobe Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Wade. 73d Foot—Major W. Eyre to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice V. 
Meulen, who retires ; Capt. W. L. Y. Baker to be Major, by purchase, vice Eyre ; Lieut, 
C. Littlehales to be Capt. by purchase, vice Baker; Ensign F. J. T. Amiel to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Littlehales ; T. B. Bower, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Amicl. 
75th Foot—Lieut. A. T. Hotham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Freer, promoted in 3d 
West India Regt.; Ensign W. Meynell to be Lieut. 
Barnett, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Meynell. $d Foot—Lieut. C. M. Ham- 
ilton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Miller who retires; Ensign A. M‘lan M‘Donald to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Hamilton; D. P. Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice M‘Donald. 

Ritle Brigade—Lieut. P. C. B. Hamilton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet Major 
Rushbrooke, who retires ; Sec.-Lieut. A. W. Clifton to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Beckwith, who retires ; Sec.-Lieut. the Hon. L. Curzon to be First Lieut. by purchase, | 











Rector of 


Littleston, Nottingham. 

Lee, Joun, Coventry, watch-manufacturer, Nov. 17, Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Austen and Hubson, Raymond’s Buildings ; Messrs. Troughton and Lea, Coventry ; 
official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

LowDeN, Josern, Leeds, ironmonger, Nov. 20, Dec. 11 : solicitors, Messrs. Sudlow 
and Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Rayner and Son, Leeds; oficial assignee, Hope, Leeds, 

Maysvury, Puase, Worcester, hosier, Nov. 17, Dec. 14: solicitors, Mr. Pullen, 
Worcester ; Mr. bloxham, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham, 

Morton, Groner, Leeds, paper-stainer, Nov. 25, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs, Jones 
and Co. John Street: Mr. Hick, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Norvron, James LANspown, Birmingham, stationer, Nov. 20, Dec. 18 : solicitor, Mr. 
Bloxham, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

PoweELL, JoNATHAN, Lugwardine, Herefordshire, cattle-dealer, Nov. 30, Dec, 14: 80+ 
licitors, Mr. Gwilliam junior, Hereford ; Mr. Suckling, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Ricumonp, Tuomas, Peterborough, builder, Nov. Dec. 





19, 22; solicitors, Messrs. 


| Gcddard and Eyre, Wood Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 


In the Clyde, 6th, Eliza | 


for | 


| Norris and Co, Bedford Row; 
| Liverpool, 


| 
‘apt. D. Il. Mackinnon, from 16th Light | 


| merchants— Nov. 


by purchase, vice Hotham ; C. F. | 


SHERLOCK, THomas, Lower Rosoman Street, Clerkenwell, brush-maker, Nov, 19, 
Dec. 22: solicitor, Mr. Knuckey, Wilmington Square ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, 
Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street. 

Smiru, CuHaRLEs, Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, builder, Nov. 19, Dec. 20: soliel- 
tors, Messrs. Thompson and Powell, Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn ; official assignee, 
Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane, 

SPEARMAN, Georce, Leeds, silk-mercer, Nov. 19, Dec. solicitors, Messrs. Ratter 
and Trotter, Ely Place, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

TuogNToN, Epwaap, Coleman Street, plumber, Nov. 19, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Dickson and Overbury, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
King’s Arms Yard. 

Wess, Jounx, Luton, Bedfordshire, straw-plait dealer, Nov. 16, Dec. 21: solicitor, 
Mr. Beart, Bouverie Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers, 

Wetton, James Currey, Crown Row, Mile End Road, flour-factor, Nov. 19, Dec. 
21: solicitors, Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, Ely Place, Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. 
Pennell, Guildball Chambers. 

Wueat.ey, James Tuomas, Commercial Road, Lambeth, lighterman, Nov. 19, Dee. 
21: solicitor, Mr. Barnard, Carlisle Street, Soho; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s 
Arms Yard. 

Wittiams, Cartes, Liverpool, victualler, Nov. 23, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mr. Toulmin, Liverpool ; official asssignee, Mr. Morgan, 


Woop, Groner, Trafalgar Place, Kentish Town, commission-agent, Nov. 17, Dec. 

22: solicitor, Mr. Cross, Surrey Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Bread Street, Cheapside, warehouseman—Nov. 30, Child, San 
ate Street, shoe-mercer—Nov. 30, J. and T. J. Laby, Barking, coal- 
30, W. and T. Day, Gracechurch Street, oilmen—Nov. 30, Salmon, 
Beaumont, Essex, carpenter—Dec. 8, Lambert, Great Titchfield Street, grocer— Dec. 
2, Andrew, Duval’s Lane, Hornsey Road, livery-stable-keeper— Dec. 1, Gillett, Gatter 
Lane, Cheapside, warehouseman—Dec. 14, Burbury, Leek Wooton, Warwickshire, 
maltster—-Nov. 30, Hallam, Neweastle-under-Lyme, grocer—Dec. 9, Brand, Wigan, 
oe draper—Dec. 9, Yole, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, coal-merchant—Dee. 

, Rich, Bodmin, Cornwall, currier—Dec, 8, Ellett, St. Thomas-the-Apostie, Devon- 
shi re, iunkeeper—Dec. 9, Baron, Plymouth, money-scrivener— Dec. 30, Harford, Bristol, 
iron-master—Dec. 14, Bridcut, Cheltenham, ironmonger—Dec. 4, Kitson, Cleckheaton, 


Yorkshire, tow-spinner. 


992- 


Nov. tidmead, 


Street, 


30, 
Bishopsg 


CERTIFICATES. 

granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Tibbey, Frith Street, Soho, diamond-merchant—Nov. 30, Deer, Bryanston 
wheelwright—Nov. 30, Hansford, Newchurch, Isle of Wight, 


To be 
Dec. &, 


Street, Edgeware Road, 
upholsterer—Nov. 30, Vaughan, Ryde, Isle of Wight, chinaman— Dec. 1, Tarney, Ad- 
dington Square, Camberwell, brewer—Dec. 14, Pratt and Fiunnemore—Dec. 1, K 


Manchester, stock-broker— Dec. 1, Lord, Rochdale, Lancashire, flannel-manufactarer. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov, W. 

Toms and Matthews, Hungerford, Berkshire, brewers—Fenwick, Newcastle-apon- 
Tyne, linendraper—Taylor, Tunbridge, Kent, plumber—Lomer, Loncon Street, mer- 
chant—Temple, Motecombe Street, Belgrave Square, turner—Beart, Great Yarmouth, 
wine-merchant—Clarkson, King’s Road, Chelsea, grocer’s shopman—Palmer, Brighton, 
commmon-brewer. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Bedford, Hull, confectioner; div. on the separate estate (on new proofs only) of 
8s. Gd. Nov. 9, on any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Revell, Elizabeth Street, 





Pimlico, grocer; first div. of 8s. 5d. Nov. 8, and the two following Mondays ; Mr. 
Cannan, Birchin Lane—Fugler, Lawrance Lane, Cheapside, warehc first div. 
of Is. Nov. 8, and two following Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane -Warner, Wal- 


worth Road, coal-dealer ; first div. of ls. 1d. Nov. 8, and two following Mondays; Mr. 
Cannan, Birchin Lane—Hulse, Little Tower Street, chemist ; second div. of Td, Nov. 
8, and two following Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Cuteliffe, Pilton, Devon- 
shire, surgeon; further div. of ls. 4d. on any day after Nov. 10; Mr. Hernaman, 
Exeter-——W. Lendon senior, and W. Lendon junior, Exeter, curriers; final div. of 4§@. 
on any day after Nov. 10; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Hunter, Bishopswearmouth, grocer ; 


first div. of 4s. on any Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastie-upon-Tyne— Davis, Man- 


| chester, plasterer ; first div, of ls. 5d. Nov. 23, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, 


| Manchester, 
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SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Bronte, G., Dundee, auctioneer, Nov. 15, Dec. 13. 
Jounson, W., Glasgow, watch-maker, Nov. 15, Dec. 6. 
GILFILLAN, W., Glasgow, painter, Nov. 16, Dec. 7. 
Mac raken, J., Inverkeithing, Fifeshire, coal-master, Nov. 15, Dec. 6. - 
PEARSON, WILSONE, and Co., Glasgow and Rio de Janeiro, merchants, Nov. 13, Dec. 3. 
Scott, W., New Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire, farmer, Noy. 15, Dec, 13, 


Friday, Nov. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Clark and Sparrow, Wolverhampton, attornies—Coleman and Hutchins, Hatton 
Garden, electro-platers—Hodgson and Co. Manchester, merchants—Brownson and 
Tindsdale, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinners—Churchill and Smith, Bath, tailors ; as 
far as regards E. W. Smith—Pickels and Holgate, Skipton, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners 
—Tomlinson and Co, Whalley, Lancashire, corn-dealers ; as far as regards W. Dawson 
—Gracesj and Co. Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, woolstaplers— Fisher and Co. Angel St. 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, printers—Woodcock and Co. High Holborn, cutlers—Smith and 
Co. Leeds, cloth-manutacturers—W. and C. Batson, Birmingham, sheet iron-manu- 
facturers—Batson and Davies, Wolverhampton, iron-manufacturers— Bailey and Grason, 
Boston, drapers—S. and T. S. Page, Seething Lane, Great Tower Street, provision- 
brokers—Grimaldi and Co. Copthall Court, attornies; as far as regards 38. Grimaldi— 
Dryden and Ainley, Bingley, Yorkshire, surgeons— Everard and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, 
china-ornamenters ; as far as regards G. Everard—Bryant and Pooley, Windsor, drapers 
—Mosey and Shaw, Scarborough, ship-chandlers— Kershaw and Co. Manchester, power- 
loom cloth facturers— Middl and Co. maltsters—The Leicestershire Coal Com- 
pany, Ibstock and Leicester; as far as regard A. L. Moore—S. and D. Adams, Law- 
rence Lane, lace-agents—R. and H. Sparrow, Cambridge, corn-merchants— Bridgwood 
and Burgess, Stoke-upon-Trent, china-ornamenters— Pyne and Robberds, Fountain 
Court, Strand, ale-merchants—Ferris and Co. Bristol, chemists; as far as regards T. 
Copeland—Peek and Co. London, tea-merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Apams, CHARLES MARsuH, and WARKEN, CHARLES, Shrewsbury, bankers, to surrender 
Dec. 1, 29: solicitors, Messrs. Westmacott and Co. John Street, Bedford Row ; Messrs. 
Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Artvs, Jose, Pall Mall, cigar-importer, Nov. 26, Jan. 1: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, 
Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Ayres, Tuomas, Great Bath Street, Clerkenwell, fancy-cabinet-maker, Nov. 22, 
cee solicitor, Mr. Moss, Sergeant's Inn : official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman 

Barton, WILLIAM, Old Brentford, grocer, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs.Wright 
and Bonner, London Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

BELLING, Jounx, Bodmin, watchmaker, Nov. 25, Dec. 15: sclicitors, Mr. Sargent, 
Norfolk Street; Mr. Hamley, Bodmin; Mr. Stogden, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. 
Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Brrp, WiLL1AM Bourne, Bewdley, chemist, Nov. 24, Dec. 22; 
Kidderminster ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Carrur, Grorcr, Nantwich, cheesefactor, Nov. 26, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Broughton, Nantwich: official assignee, Mr. 


Cazenove, Liverpool. 

CuHaBLes, Kosert, Leeds, commission-agent, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sudlow and Co. Bedfurd Row; Mr. Shackleton, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Stans- 
field, Leeds. 

Dovctas, Grorce, Bury, Lancashire, draper, Nov. 24, Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed and Co. Friday Street, Cheapside; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester ; official 
assignee, Mr. Pott, “Mahchester. 

Frampton, Henry Wirt, Bideford, Devonshire, grocer, Nov. 25, Dec. 15: solicitors, 
Mr. Cowlard, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Turner, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter. 

GEARD, Joun Coie, Dorset Street, Clapham Road, brewer, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Jones, Brunswick Square ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Gowen, Joun, Colchester, boot-manufacturer, Noy. 23, Dec. 17: solicitor, Mr. Cross, 
Surrey Street, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Gray, Joun, West Smithfield, saddler, Nov. 23, Dec. 22: solicitor, Mr. Bassett, Doc- 
tors’ Commons ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

HADFIELD, WiLLIAM, Liverpool, merchant, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: 
Cornthwaite and Adams, Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool ; 
assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

HastTincs, Smitu, Lime Street, wine-merchant, Noy. 23, Dec. 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Borradaile and Dimsdale, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

HELuier, Henry, Leadenhall Market, meat-salesman, Noy. 21, Dec. 22: 
Mr. Shaw, Fish Street Hill; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street. 

Hiscock, Jounx, New Church Street, Edgeware Road, grocer, Nov. 19, Dec. 21: so- 
licitor, Mr. Swan, Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Horp, Henry, Leeds, plumber, Nov. 23, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Co. 
John Street, Bedford Row; Mr. Hick, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Jones, Witson, Liverpool,{ merchant, Nov. 23, Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Bridger 
and Co. London Wall; Mr. Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

MINERS, GEORGE, Winchelsea, wine-merchant, Noy. 26, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lovell, South Square, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Butler, Rye, Sussex ; official assignee, Mr. Ed- 
wards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 





solicitor, Mr. Tudor, 


solicitors, Messrs. 
official 


solicitor, 


MURGATROYD, CHARLES, Lawrence Lane, warelhouseman, Nov. 26, Jan. 1: solicitor, 


Mr. West, Gresham Street; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

NIcHOLLs, Joun, Bristol, mason, Nov. 25, Dec. 23: solicitors, Mr. Boykett, Chancery 
Lane; Mr. Ayre junior, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Parrisu, Joun, High Street, Newington, draper, Nov. 20, Jan. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Scott and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

Ross, DanteL, Glasgow, wine-merchant, Nov. 22, Dec. 27: solicitor, Mr. West, 
Gresham Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Tuomas, Ricuarp, Bridgewater, coal-merchant, Nov. 25, Dec. 15: solicitors, Mr. 
— Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Turner, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, 

eter. 

Tuompson, THOMAS, Manchester, calico-printer, Nov. 25, Dec. 16: solicitors, Mr. 
Spinks, Great James Strect; Mr. Cobbett, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester. 

WALLINGTON, EpMuND, Stockport, carpenter, Nov. 24, Dec. 15: solicitors, Mr. Tyler, 
Staple Inn ; Mr. Chetham, Stockport ; Mr. Harding, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. 
Pott, Manchester. 

Wuti1aMs, Rosert, Denbigh, miller, Nov. 23, Dec. 17 : solicitors, Mr. Cuff, Halfmoon 
Street; Messrs. Barkerand Co. Wena; Messrs. Duncan and Radcliffe, Liverpool ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 17, Hawkins, Nottingham, currier—Dec. 3, Adams and Banks, Liverpool, cat- 
tle-salesmen— Dec. 3, Thomas, Liverpool, cart-owner—Dec. 7, Chantler, Eccles, Lan- 
cashire, joiner. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 3, Welch, St. James’s Street, printseller—Dec. 3, Evans, Tottenham Court 
Road, draper—Dec. 7, Fawcett, Richmond, Yorkshire, linendraper—Dec. 4, Morse, 
Banbury, woolstapler— Dec. 4, Holmes, Leeds, mason—Dec. 4, Holmes and Butcher, 
Lichfield, coach-builders—Dec. 7, Thackray, Manchester, cloth-merchant—Dec. 3, 
Yates, Adlington, Lancaster, calico-printer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Dec. 3- 

Quarterman, High Street, Oxford, breeches-maker—Laybourne, Manchester, printer 
—Boyd and Harmer, Spital Square, silk-manufacturers— Moody, High Street, Aldgate, 
tailor—S. C. and H. Everett, Poplar, coopers—Gale, Winchester, corn-chandler—Lewis, 
Stangate Street, Lambeth, tin-plate manufacturer—Winton, Gutter Lane, commission- 
agent— Whitehead and Co. Pendleton, near Manchester, cotton-spinners— Hopwood, 
Pendleton, near Manchester, cotton- -spinner— Menzies, Gloucester, draper—Tipple, Wy- 
mondham, Norfolk, facturer —Brazier, Oxford, tailor—Rule, Leaden- 
hall Street, ship-broker—Arnett, Oxford, innkeeper—Wilson and Vause, Hull, mer- 
chants—Stone, Matlock, Derby, builder—Mortimer, Walworth, victualler—Lawrance, 
Reading, draper—Robertson, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, master-mariner— 
Holmes, Belgrave Street South, builder. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Machin, Manchester, grocer; div. of 2s. 53d. Nov. 16, and every following Tuesday ; 
Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Pulleine junior, Selby, Yorkshire, brewer; first div. of 4s. 
Nov. 22, and any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

ALuison, E. D., Edinburgh, chemist, Nov. 18, Dec. 9 

Buper, A., Glasgow, provision-merchant, Nov. 18, Dec. 9. 

Cowan, fl., and Smitu, T. F., Glasgow, merchants, Nov. 17, Dec. 8. 

Houston, L., Proncy, near Dronoch, farmer, Nov. 18, Dec. 9 

Macerecor, J., Glasgow, cotton spinner, Nov. 18, Dec. 9. 

M‘MIcnakL, D. and R., Glasgow, power-loom-cloth-manufacturers, Noy. 17, Dec. 8. 

ROBERTSON, D., Edinburgh, hotel-keeper, Nov. 18, Dec. 10. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


























































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
—— | | —— |} 
3 per Cent Consols.... ... ercccevcees ++} 833 | 833 | 88 » 848 84g | 84g 
Ditto for Account . .. ..... S | 839 £42 843 849 €4 
3 per Cents Reduced .. 824 828 | °82 83 83 
ME PENEED cosaccccoe ceccseseccececces R33 Sie | 843 843 84 
Long Annuities ........00-0:.cesesceers ; oe | ag 8} 8g & 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . .. ; 185 | 187 1s7$ Iss 188 
India Stock, 10}............-. | 297 228 | 32 | — 
Exchequer Bills, 34. per diem | 6 4 par 1 pm. 
India Bonds, 43 per Cent .............. a | diel) <= | —— 25 — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
BOO win dveseenscevénwe 5 — | — Massachusetts (Ste rote -5 p.Ct — 
Belgian ....... ° -45—- | Sah PERE cece cenise 6 a 153 
Ditto...... Seoreceeee +25 — | Michigan .......... oe. -t6— _ 
Brazilian. .... . _ 77 =|! “Mississippi (Sterling 6 — — 
Buenos Ayres _- ‘| New York (1858) . rer Md — 
Chilian _ 864 ee é6n sence 6‘— — 
Danish .. etd $1 Pennsylvania . 6— _— 
Dutch ( Ex. 2 Guilders) 23 | 533 | Peruvian &‘— — 
BRED. « cccccceccvecescseses — | 823 «|| Portuguese 5 — 76 
French . _— | =~ {| Ditto ...cccccces. » - -—— 
Ditto. . — (Ht. SOc. |} Russian . .... cccces _- 105 
Indiana | (Sterling) - — | Spanish . con 163 
(llinois .......... = ae Ditto. ° _- 273 
Kentucky .... ....+. a _=— | — Ditto ( Passive) | 33 
Louisiana (Sterling). . 5t— —— Ditto (De ferred) -— 
Maryland (Sterling)....... 56— oe Venezuela Active ms s@enecene-cee i 35 
HARES. 
(Last Official Guethe oe the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Raitwars— Banxs— 

ic tnesbsss secesesces . 354 Australasian ............+++ — 

Edinburgh and Glasgow. ° 45 | British North American . 44 

Eastern Counties... .... 16 | Colemial ...cccccccscces — 

Great Northern ... oe 13 Commercial of London . a 

Great North of England 218 London and Westminster 22$ 

Great Western 97 London Joint Stock .. —_— 

Hull and Selby. 98 National of Ireland ... —_— 

Lancashire and Yorks! ire: 72 National Provincial ... —_— 

Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 50% ~—s- Provincial of Ireland... _—_ 

London Brighton and South Coast 413 Union of Australia . —_ 

London and Blackwall .......... 53 Union of London ..... .... eee 103 

London and North-western . 154 MinEs— 

Se .60ioc000d-cwecennis long SND ci: ned inemnceuumntio os 43 

I 254 | Brazilian Imperial ..... oe 
} 49 | Ditto (St. John Del Key) . — 

South-eastern and Dover . } 273 | _ Cobre Copper oe —— 

South-western .......... 543 | Misceccaneovs 

York, Newcastle, and B: rw ic 33 | Australian Agricultural .. .... — 

York and North Midland ....... re Camada ....6 seeeccecse.e see ° — 
Docxs— | | General Steam ......+..++.0.. 23 

East and West India ............ | 118 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 57 

London és 98 | Royal Mail Steam ............. — 

St. Katherine........... erccvece i $l South Australian ............. . _ 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
on Saturday the 6th day of November 1847, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


for the;week ending 








Notes issued ..eccseccsccveses £22,426,530 Government Debt ..... e-eces £11,015,100 
” Other Securities ........ oo 2,984, 

Gold Coin and Bullion 7 7,247,959 

Silver Bullion ........... 1,178,571 

£22,426,5350 22,426,530 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Peper eee secececees £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 








BEE eves ese coece os 3,581,247 cluding Dead W nsaneineginenined )£10,598 607 
Public Deposits* e+ 4,991,313 — Securitie . ++ 19,939,915 
Other Deposits .... - 8,804,595 No . 2 030,085 
Seven Day and other e 921,673 Gola ‘and Silv cr Coin ceccccccs 303,021 

£32,851,623 | £32,851,628 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Ranks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 














BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton, 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, british Cakes £98 00... 000 
Foreign GoldinCvoin, Portugal Pieces 0 00 Iron, British Bars . 56Cc.. 000 
Wow Dallaks .orcescccccccsceceeses 04 % Lead, British Pig .... “a8 w0.. 000 
Silver in Bars, Standard... ....0 4118 Steel, English eaceven ooo... 000 

GRAIN, ier ty November * 

& 8.1 % 
Wheat,R. New 48to50 | Rye . ° ‘2 t045 Maple. .... i5t046 | Oats, Feed . ‘tesa 
. 52—54 Barley wee 24—26 White.. 46—45 Fine. 22—23 
45—50 Malting... 30-31 Boilers ... 45—50 Poland .. 26—27 
. 45—52 | Malt, Ord.... 6 — 9 | Beans, Tieks: 3941 Fine . 27—28 
54— 58 Fin +++. 58—60 Old . + 48—52 Potato .. 30—31 
Super. New .. 58— 60 | feats... 42—44 | ) . 46—Sv Fine . 31—32 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and Wales. 





Wheat..... Sis. dd. | Rye ... ... 34s. 4d.| Wheat Os. Ud. | Rye ....... ++ 0s.0d, 
Barley ..... 32 9 Beans .... .- 45 11 00 Beaus + 0 0 
Outs .. 2c. 330 | Peas ....000. 47 0 0 0 | Peas ........ 0 0 





Weekly Averages for the Weck ending November 6. 


Wheat, 52s. 4d.—Bariey ,32s. 94.—Uats, 22s. 0d.—Rye, 54s. 1d. — Beans, 46s.6d.— Peas, 49s, 4d. 


























Rove 8. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets . se.ees 828. to 95s. York Reds. occ. coper Os. to Oa, 
Choice ditto. iat 95 — 105 Scotch Reds ... © eecse.ccececses O == @ 
Sussex Pockets . weerces 733 — 9 Devons . eee o— 0 
Fine ditto ....... 0 — o | Kentand Essex Whites ® —110 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMbERLAND. Smrrasreco. Whurtecnartt. 
Hay, oad « TO8, CO 758. ce. cececees 50s. to 72s. see O08. to le 
Inferio: - 50 — 63 eo @ - 
- om 0 o— 0 50 — 70 
« 0 — 95 72 — 95 co — 95 
« 2 — 32 24 — 28 22 — 28 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... per sack > to 49s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
BOCOMGS 2.000000 cece crccccccs — 46 Carlow, 4/. 8s. to du. 16s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship ‘0 — 43 | Bacon, Irish ..... een ay - 660. 
Norfo:k and Stockton ........ — 40 | Cheese, Cheshire 
Bran......... . per quarter * — 0} Derby Plain 
Pollard, fine o— 0 ! Hams, York . 


Bread, 64d. to 8d. the lb. loaf. | Egys, French, per 1 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 















Newoate anno LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
sd 8. d. a. o@ ead ed, Si THFLELD. 
Reef... 3 Oto3 Sto4 2 ..... 3 OtO3 Btod 8 Friday. wert 
Mutton 3 6—4 O— & B aeeee 40—4 6—5 4/| Beasts. 1,145 ..... 4,24¢ 
Veal... 3 4—-4 O—4 6. 4 4—4 4—5 © | Sheep. 5,620 ...., 26,310 
Pork... 310—4 8—5 2. O—4 6—5 4 | Calves. 299 © 166 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 0—0 0 0 0—0 O—0 O| Pigs... 410 ..... 418 
*. ‘Te sink the offal, per 8 lb. 
COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil -per cwt. £1 17s. Od. Ta. Ben Aes, «++perlb. Os. 2d.to Os. 4a. 
MeBmed .cccccccccssccccececs 118 0 | Congou, fine.. c.ecscsee 8 3 ow] 6 
Zds808 OF ccccccccccccsecccce 136 Souchong, fine pece 13—2¢4 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 0 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. 0d. to 6s. Od. Coffee, fine (in pet per cwt. 72s. to 110s. 0d, 


Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ord imary ........... 42s. to46s. 
Coals, Hetton..... «+.05 eens 2k. Od, Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt.. - 21s, 9$d. 
WOSSe. cccercecescssessccces 20:. 94, West india Molasses ....13s. Od. to 19s, Od 
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IPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES.— 


PRINCESS'S CONCERT ROOMS, Monpar, Nov. 15, 
and every Monday, except November 22. A subscriber of two 
guineas is entitled to an admission for himself and lady any 
six nights during the season. Single tickets, 7s. cach. Weip- 
pert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by himself. M.C. Mr. 
Corrie. Commence at half-past 10. Tickets and programmes 
at 21, Soho Square. On Monpay, Nov. 22, WEIPPERT’S 
CONCERT DE CAMERA. 


CITEAM to INDIA, vid EGYPT.—Regular 
Monthly Mail Steam Seeeenenes for Passengers and 
Light Goods, to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta.—The Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passengers 
aad receive goods and parcels for the above ports by their 
steamers, starting from Southampton the 20th, and from 
Suez on or about the 10th of every month.—FPor rates of pas- 
sage-money, plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, 
apply at the Company's | Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


YOLAND, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e.— 


A Public Meeting will be held at the Crown ana Anchor 
—— Strand, at One o'clock, on Monpar, November l5ru, 
Dr. Bowring, M. P., in the Chair, to explain the Principles 
and Objects of the Peoples’ International League. Resolu- 
tions will be moved by Colonel Thompson, M.P., George 
Thompson, Esq., M.P., Douglas Jerrold, Esq.. P. A. Taylor 
junior, Esq., &e. Admittance Free.—Oftices of the League, 
85,1 Hatton Garden. 


T a MEETING of the INHABITANTS 

of HANOVER, in the ISLAND of JAMAICA, held at 

the Court House, Lucea, on Friday the Ist day of October 1847, 
His Honour the Custos was called to the Chair. 

Tt was resolved that the following gentlemen do appoint a 
Committee, to prepare Resolutions—George B. Vidal, Rich- 
ard Chamberiaine, John Lumley, David age Henry 
Brockett, Isaac Jackson, Edward Binns, M.D., James H. 
Caseley, Wm. Hutton, Wm. Browr, William Mitchell, and 
James Deans, Esquires. 

Reso.tvep— 

1. That the deplorable condition of the Colony, the depres- 
sed state of its trade, and threatened annihilation of its agri- 
culture, render it imperative on the inhabitants of this Island, 
at once to unite in appealing to her Majesty the Queen, and 
both Houses of Parliament, for a calm and attentive considera- 
tion of our present prostrate condition. 

2. That a year has now clapsed since the alterations in the 
Sugar-duties Bill came into operation, and the result of those 
alterations has been to reduce the price of that important ar- 
ticle of export to a point far below the cost of its pro- 
duction, and to fearfully realize the anticipations expressed at 
public meetings in this Island dming the time the measure 
was agitated by the British nation and people. 

3. That this, the first year of competition with the Slave 
grower of Sugar, has demonstrated the impossibility of con- 
tinuing so ruinous a contest under the other disadvantages to 
which we are exposed. 

4. That the protection promised by her Majesty's Viceroy, 
the Earl of Mulgrave, to the Legislature and people of Ja- 
maica as a concession to their cheerful acquiescence in the en- 
actment of the Imperial Parliament for the abolition of Sla- 
very, has been entirely overlooked, whereby we have been 
uncqually exposed to the competition of which we complain, 
and which is the cause of our present depressed condition. 

5. That we hold it contrary to the spirit of those Free-trade 
principles, the partial application of which has contributed to 
our ruin, that any other classof her Majesty's subjects should 
be protected at our expense 

6. That the home distiller continues to be supported against 
British Colonial spirits, as if it were a Foreign spirit, by a 
protective duty of ninepence per gallon, while we labour un- 











der the disadvantage of distilling at a distance from the mar- | 


ket, whereby additional expenses of Freight, Insurance, Mer- 
cantile Charges, Dock-dues, with a loss of ten percent by 
leakage and evaporation, and an expense of Package and 
Wharfage, are incurred. That the home refiners remain pro 
tected, and the British Shipowners at present are also protec 
ted by the Navigation-laws, whereby we are prevented from 
transmitting our produce by cheaper conveyances. 

That unless immediate relicf and assistance are afforded 
by the abolition or reduction of the duties still levied on our 
produce, and by an extensive introduction of African immi 
grants, this Isls and must fall into utter insignificance, and will 
no longer be abie to maintain its position as an exporting 
country. 

8. This meeting cannot separate without recording its 
unanimous conviction that the equalization of the Duties on 
all British and Foreign Free-grown Sugar, and the main- 
tenance of a high discriminating Duty on all Slave Produce, 
would strike a greater blow, and have a more immediate effect 
in putting an end to the abominable traffic in Slaves, than the 
present mode of blockading the African Coast, and would not 
eventually increase the price of Sugar to the consumer. 

9. That in accordance with the foregoing resolutions, peti- 
tions be prepared and transmitted to her Majesty the Queen 
4n Council, and to both Houses of Parliament, praying for 
the most serious consideration of our present difficulties, and 
for such relief as they may in their wisdom devise 

10. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M.P., for his kind attention to our last Petition, 
and that the same be conveyed on behalf of this meeting 
through his Honour the Chairman; and that Mr. Hume be 
again requested to present the Petition now emanating from 
the meeting to the House of Commons. 

1l. That copies of these resolutions be forwarded for pub 
lication to the Times, Morning Chronicle, Spectator, (English 
Newspapers) ; and that the Island Newspapers and other Colo- 
nial Papers be requested to give them insertion. On behalf of 
the he meeting, Signed) H. A. Wurretock, Custos 


OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. 
Established 1772. 
President—The Earl of Romney. 

At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wren- 
Wesapay, the 3d day of Novemner 1847, the cases of 15 Petition 
ers were considered; of which 13 were approved, | rejected, 
2 inadmissible, and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 6th Ocroner, 6 debtors, of 
whom 3 had wives and 7 children, 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 192/. 9s. 2d.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last report— 
A. 













Sir Richard P. Glyn, Bart £220 
Sir James Musgrave, Bart... .. 10 0 6 
The Receiver-General of Taxes, Somerset House, 
Repayment of Property-Tax ...........0-0 6 2 
Benefactions are received by Be tond Cabbe nN, Esq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 






Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books be seen by those who are in- 
clined to support the charity, and where ‘the Society meet on 

the fir first Wednesday in every month. Joszrn Lt UNN, Sec retary. 


HE REGISTERED PALETOT of LLAMA 


CLOTH, the most fashionable coat for both the present 








have bee n discharged | 





x 
| 
| 





| have been selected, some 


LECTRO SILVER PLATED SPOONS and 

FORKS of the best quality.—Table Spoons or Forks, 40s, 

per dozen ; Dessert Spoons or Forks, 29s. per dozen ; Tea 

Spoons, 18s. per dozen ; Gravy Spoons, 8s. each ; Soup Ladles. 

lds. each.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. Silversmiths, &c. 
Cornhill, (sev en doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 


LASS CHANDELIERS for-GAS. “Re- 
gistered” Designs. From 4/. 15s. and upwards, at F. 
and C. Osten’s London Warehouse, 44, Oxford Street, near 
Berners Street. Manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. 
Established i807. A superior and extensive Stock of Glass 
Chandeliers (from 71. 10s.), Lustres (from 18s. per pair), Table 
and Ornamental Glass, &c. of the newest and richest designs, 
constantly on view. Furnishing orders for Glass executed 
with despatch. 


ELCROIX’S KALYDOR, the only safe and 
efficacious preparation for dissipating Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Blotches, Spots, and other Disfigurements of the 
Skin. The radiant blo\m it imparts to the cheek, and the 
softness and delicacy it induces on the hands, arms, and neck, 
render it indispensable to every toilet. Unprincipled indivi 
duals give the title of “Genuine Kalydor” to compounds 
of the most deleterious character, containing mineral astrin- 
gents utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their re- 
pellent action endangering health. Itis therefore, impera- 
tive on purchasers to ask for “ Deleroix’s Kalydor,” 153, New 
Bond | Street. Price 4s. 6d. Aul others are counterfe pits. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, London. Establ shed 1806. 
Invested Capital, 1,200 ,0002. 

Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 529,000! 

Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,53 20,0002. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 

Rey. James Sherman. 
Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 
James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
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The Ear! of Macclesfield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John Williams. 
John Deering, George Dacre, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other cftices. 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the policies issued by this office, 
or the policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. If a party neglect to pay for the rene »al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

Bonuses paid upon policies which have become « claims 















Sum 

Life insured. insured.| Sum paid. 

sd ow 
£ s. ad. 

| Tohn Wharton. Esq., Skelton Castle 5000 7706 0} 
| Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart ..| 5000 3 
Sir William Wake, Bart........... 5000 9 
| Earl Strathmore 5000 i) 
| Rev. H. W.Champneys, ¢ 3000 1 
The Marquis of Welle sley 2000 3 
| E arl cathe Art... ee 1000 1862 411 





Pp yspeetuses and full particulars may y be obtained upon 3 ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Heat Office, 50, R gent 
Street Joun A Beacmont, Managing Director. 


QcorrisH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
‘ ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Founded A.D 1815. Constituted by Act of Parliament. 





Average amount of Insurances during the last Ten Years, 
upwards of 
HALF A MILLION ANNUALLY. 
Capital Accumulated and Invested, upwards of 
ONE MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED AND FORTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Revenue, upwards of 
TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
POU 
GUARANTEE FUND, 
at 31st December 1545, 204 pork. 7s. 2d. 













The state of the Society's affairs is carefully investicated 
periodically, viz. once in each period of seven years; and it is 
provided by the articles of constitution that at least one 
third of the ascertained surplus or profit shall be reserved as a 
Guarantee Fund. The last investigation took place at 3lst 
December 1845, and the sum set aside at that time to main- 
tain the stability of the Institution, was upwardsof Twe Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. The remaining portion of the surplus 
or profit, after providing for the Guarantee Fund, is allocated 
amongst the Members, in proportion to the number of years 
during which they have been members, and the amount for 
which they are respectively insured. No member, however, 
is entitled to participate in the profits unless he shall have 
been five years a member. The proportion of the profit allo 
“d to each member may be applied in any of the following 
i viz.— 

Ky additions to the original sum insured ; 

By an immediate payment in money ; or 

By an equivalent deduction from the future Annual Contri- 

butions payable under the Policy. 

The following cases afford a good practical illustration of the 
effect of th plication of the profits according to the first of 































Endu Original | Toral 
ranceof | Sum | nome Sum 
Policy Assured } Paid. 
wwe ame | a oe oe 
Yrs. Mos| £ s. | £24) £2.d 
27 1 | 500 0 0; 258 16 1) 75816 1 
1 | 1000 0 0, 809 8 71809 8 7 
3 |1000 0 0} 368 2 0/4368 2 ¢ 
1 loro 0 0 0100 0 6 
5/'83. 10 199 19 ¢ & 310 583 2 IK 
oles 55 {45/0 7 000 0 ¢ 0 0 01000 © 6 





all taken from the Society's books, and 
to show the extent to which the 
Policies on the lives of those who have been many years mem- 


The above cass are 


| bers of the Society have been increased ; others to prove the 


and approaching seasons, still retains the same modcrate price | 


which, with its usefulness and gentlemanly appearance, has 
secured such general popularity. It has been made by spe- 
cial command for their Royal Highnesses Prince Aterrt, 
Prince George of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington, and the several Royal 
visiters to the British Court. In London it can only be 
purchased of the Patentees, H. J. and D. Nicoll, Court 
Tailors, 114, Regent Street, and 22,Cornhill. Agents for Liver- 
pool, Dawbarn and Son, Bold Street ; for Dublin, George Mac- 
dona, Molesworth Street; for Edinburgh, Christie and Son, 
George Street; for Birmingham, Wareing and Son, New 
Street ; and the principal Tailors in other large Towns. 


advantages of Life Insurance as a system. Of this latter class 
are the following— 
No. 3 was the case of an extensive Grazier and Cattle 
er, who was lost at sea on his passage from the North 
of Scotland to London with cattle for sale. 
4 was the case of a Medical Gentleman in extensive 
country practice, whose life had not been insured a month 
before he was seized with typhus fever in the prosecution 
of his professional duties, and under which he sunk at the 
age of thirty-three. 
5 was the case of an English Farmer, whose life had 
been insured for nearly eight years, and was killed by 
falling frou. horseback 
6 was the case of a Gentleman whose life had only been 
insured for seven months, when he was killed by an acci 
dent on the railway. 

N_B —The Books of this Society are annually closed on the 
3ist December. All Policies passed before 31st December next, 








No. 


No. 


in the event of their continuing in force for five years, will | 
| sented her with a supply of Holloway's Ointment and Pills, 


share in the Profits for the current year. 
Joun Mackenzte, Manager 
Wa. Groner, Chief Clerk. 
HFAD OFFICE, 5, 8t. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON AGENCY.—Offices, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
and 7, Pall Mall West. Hoon M'Kean, Agent. 





} ge nel ral.” 


| Christian and benevolent a ta 


ful, that she could not place her fot on the ground. 


| 


N®Y FOREIGN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
by the celebrated Italian and German Pianists 
GOLINELLI and RosENHAIN— 
GOLINELLI—Rimembranze della Gazza Ladra.... 4s. 
Ditto Ernani..... «+ 48. 





— Ditto Giuramento .. + 4s. 
—— Ditto Sicilia.....csecsccsesess ~ 4s 
— Toccata Pastorale, 2s. 6d. Barcarola + 48. 


Adele e Virginia, Due aaa - cove - 
ROSENI AIN—Irene—Nocturne «+. .-+seeeeeeeees 
Cora—Andante e Rondo......++. 28. és: 
—— Zanetta—Allegro Appassionato ..... 2s. 
London: T. Boosey and Co. 28, Holles Street, Oxford St. 
EW MUSIC FOR PIANOFORTE, 
Just published. 
1. oas pe and Blonde. Two Polkas. Norp- 
BN. pec rccccccccsccsccees Each 
2. Proms a W altzes, Solo, & Duets. MARSCHAN, 
3. La Belle Union. Three Polkas. Ierz... 
4. Alma Gradita. Grand Nocturne. Voss. 
5. La Fille du Regiment. Two Books. Arranged 
by NORDMANN ....- ++Each 
6. Etudes Caracter. Three ‘Books, 5s. each ; com- 
plete, 12s. Ravina. 

*,* Every Professor and Amateur should become ac- 
quainted with these truly original and beautiful Studies. 
7. Sylvia. Nocturne. Ravina... 
London : T.d Boosey and Co. 28, Holles Street, Oxford St. St. 


MURRAY’ $3 HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
HE CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY at WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS, 
in the Year 1814. By the Author of “The Story of 
Waterloo.” (This day.) 
Joun Mv RBAY, Albemarle Street. 
~ Next week will be published, in crown 8vo. 
HE FORESTER ; being Plain and Prace 
tical Directions for the Planting, Rearing, and Ge- 
neral Management of Forest Trees. By James Brown, 
Forester, Arniston. 

WILLIAM BLACKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
On the 27th November will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
Illustrated with Map and Plans of Battles, 
he - MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN DUKE 

OF MARLBOROUGH ; with some Account of his 
Contemporaries. By ARCHIBALD A.ison, F.R.S. Author 
of “ The History of Europe.” 

WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, demy 32mo. elegantly put up in red morocco: 
cloth, with gilt edges, price Is. ¢ 
THE COUNCIL OF FOUR; a ‘Game at 
“ DEFINITIONS.” Edited by Antuur WALL- 
BRIDGE, Author of “ Torrington Hall,” &c 
London : Joun Otxivier, 59, Pall Mall; and Simpxtn, 
MAKSHALL, and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court, ae ‘Hill, 


Just published, Svo. price 2s. 
: x MORAL POWER OF THE CHRIS- 
: ITS EXTENT AND OBLIGATION, 
THREE aE RMONS preached before the University of 
Cambridge in March 1847. By Rapa Lyon, D.D., Rector 
of Bishop's Caundle, and Vicar of Haydon, Dorset, and 


late Head Master of Sherborne School. With an Appen- 
dix.—London : J. HatcuHakp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK BY Miss EDGEWORTH. 

R L D&I N Oz 
By Maria Epceworru, 
Author of “ Early Lessons,” “ Parents’ Assistant,” &c. 
“ Orlandino ” will form the first volume in a Series of 
Original Works, entitled “* Chambers’s Library for Young 
People,” and will appear towards the end of December, 
80 a3 to be adapted tor a Christmas and New Year's Gift. 
W. and R. Cuampenrs, Edinburgh ; W. 8. Ona, Amen 
Corner, and 147, Strand, London ; and all Booksellers. 
CAPTAIN NAPIER’S FLORENTINE HISTORY, 

Just published, in 6 vols. price 54s. cloth. 

TAPIER’S FLORENTINE HISTORY, 


from the Earliest Authentic Records to the Accession 


& 
3 
3 
3 
2 
5 


o saeco 








1 


| of Ferdinand the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


“ A great historical work, which will retain, we doubt 
not, @ permanent place among the noblest intellectual 
products of our country.”—Chronicle. 

Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


New and Collected Edition of Landor's Writings. 
Just published, in 2 vols. medium octavo, price 32s. cloth. 
THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 

LANDOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, 
with a New and Original Series; l’ericles and Aspasia; 
Examination of Shakespeare; Pentameron of Boccacio 
and Petrarca; Hellenics (now for the first time pub- 
lished) ; Tragedies; and Poems. With many large addi- 
tions throughout, and the Author's last correction. 

| DWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


Third Edition, price 18s. clot 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and 
perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the 
London Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of 
Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after 
information, whether classical, political, domestic, or 

te — Times. EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
ond Edition, price 16s. cloth. 
H ARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, 
K from the earliest Times till the Conquest by the 
Arabs in A.D. 640. 

“ We question if we could point to any single volame 
in the language containing so much knowledge in an un- 
pretending form ; in which the original authorities have 
been so diligently consulted; or where the results are 


DATES 








conveyed in such a pleasing style, and with such truly 
—Es miner, 





OL E RG YMAN “of the © “ATHOLIC 

CHURCH and HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—A benevolent pastor residing in Helfast, (whose name is 
withheld by his own desire,) was applied to by a poor woman 
of his parish, who had been afflicted for four years with an 
awfully bad leg, with sixteen wounds, and so extremely pain- 
Feeling 
this humane gentleman pre- 





for her poverty and sufferings, 


which soundly healed her leg in about five weeks; although 
she had been in the Dublin Hospital for seven months, and 
had consulted several medical men in Ireland. Sold by all 
Druggists, and at Professor Hotcowar's establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED 


By JOHN W. PARKER, Lonpoy. 


The Philosophy of the Inductive Scien- 
ees. By Witt1AM WHEWELL, D.D. Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, and I’rofessor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge 
A New Edition, revised. Two Volumes, Octavo. 1/. 10s° 


Uniformly with the Author’s 


History of the Inductive Sciences. 
New Edition. Three Volumes, Octayo. 2/. 2s, 





A Great Country’s Little Wars, or Eng- 
aw 3 Affghanistan, and “Sinde. By Hensy Lusuineron. 
78. 6d. 

“The last book on this horrible tragedy Is that of Mr. 
Lushington, and in point of ability the best; the best in 
composition, the best for nobility of principle, for warn- 
ing, for reproach.”— Blackwood’s Mayazine. 





A History of the English Reformation. 
By Francis C. MARSINGBERD, M.A., Rector of South 
Ormsby. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 





The Saint’s Tragedy ; or the True Story 
of Elizabeth of Hungary, Landgravine of Thuringia, 
Saint of the Romish Calendar. By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
junior, M.A. Canon of the Collegiate Church of Mid- 
dieham, and Rector of Eversley. With a Preface. By 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. Nearly ready. 





A Commentary on the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles. For the Use of Students. By the Rev. 
W. Gitson Humpuny, M.A. Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord’Bishop of London. Octavo. 7s. 





Roma Ruit. The Pillars of Rome Bro- 
ken. Wherein all the several Pleas for the Pope’s au- 
thority in England, with all the material Defences of 
them, as they have been urged by Romanists from the 
beginning of our Reformation to this day, are revised and 
answered. By F. Fctuwoop, D. D., Archdeacon of Tot- 
ness. A New Edition, revised by C. Harpwick, M.A, 
a of St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge. Octavo, 





Classical Parallels. By FREDERICK 
E. Gretron, B.D. Head Master of Stamford Grammar 
Behool. Octavo. 2s. 6d. 





The Fables of Babrius. Edited, with 
Notes, by G. Cornwa.t Lewis, M.P., late Student of 
Christchurch. Dost 8vo. 5s. 6d, 





Travels in the Track of the Ten Thou- 
sand; being a Geographical and Descriptive Account of 
the Regions traversed by Cyrusand the Greeks. By W. 
Atnsworts, F.G.S. F.R.G.S, Post Octavo, with a Map, 
78. 6d. 





The Crusaders: Scenes, Events, and 
Characters from the Times of the Crusades. By Tuomas 
KEIGHTLEY. New Edition, in 1 vol. 7s. 





The Accordance of Religion with 
ture; with Notes. By the Rev. J. H. L. Gapeii, M.A., 
formerly of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vyo. 9s. 





The Mother Tongue; or Methodical In- 
struction in the Mother Tongue in Schools ond Families. 
Translated and adapted from the French of Pére Girard. 
Edited by Viscount Exxinetroyx, M.P. Demy 12mo. 5s, 





On the Moral, Mental, and Physical 
Training of Girls at School. By Madame DE WanRL, 3s. 


Mothers and Governesses. 


By the Au- 
thor of “ Aids to Development,” &c. 3s, 





Chants, chiefly by English Masters of 
the Seve h and Ei h Centuries. With the 
Gregorian Tunes, harmonized by Thomas Morley. Edited 
by Joun HuLLag. ls. 








A Manual, chiefly of Definitions, Intro- 
ductory to the Plane Astronomy of the Globes. By 
Roserr Snow, Esq. With Diagrams, ls. 6d. 

“A useful, almost an indi jon to the 
use of the globes; containing ‘in a small compass the ne- 
cessary clements of geometry aud astronomy,” — Spectator. 








On Monday next, the 15th inst. in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, 6.C.B. 


By Joun Barrow, Esq. F.RS. 


Ricuarp BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street, (Publisher in eabiip 


to her Majesty.) 





Just ready, in 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by G. Mzasom, 


A HISTORY OF THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN REGULATIONS, AND OBSERVANCES, ON THE 
ADMISSION OF STUDENTS, 
Calls to the Bar, Bench, and State, and Degree of Sergeant-at-Law; with an Account of the Eminent 


Men of the Four Houses, &e. 


By Roserr R. Pearce, Esq. of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


RicHarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





Eleqant Christmas and Mev Wear’s Gift. 
On December Ist, 
ILLUSTRATED BY KENNY MEADOWS, RICHARD DOYLE, HINE, AND ARCHER, 
Price 5s. in decorated cloth, and gold binding, the 


FAMILY JO MILLER, A DRAWINGROOM JEST-BOOK. 


ConrTAINING: 
I. A selection of the brightest Jokes from the great original. 
II. The cream of the Jests floating in the best Society, and in the best Books, s'nce the last 


edition of J. M.; and 


Ill. JO MILLER——A BIOGRAPHY, imagined and compiled from a vast pile of docu- 
ments, chiefly in the British Museum; the whole dedicated to the Archaeologists 


of Great Britain. 


London: Wma. S: Orr and Co. Paternoster Row; 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


J. M‘GLasuan, Dublin; Fraser and Co. and 





MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW 
WORKS THIS MONTH. 


I. 
DVENTURES OF AN ANGLER 
in CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, and the UNITED 
STATES. By Cuas. LANMAN. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with Portraits and Plates. 
Il. 
ERNEST SINGLETON. By the Author of “ Doctor 
Hookwell.” 3 vols. 
(On the 18th inst.) 


It. 
THE ADVENTURES of a GUARDSMAN. By 
CHALES COZENS. Small ~~ 7s. 6d. 


8 T X ‘0 Cc HE. 
Edited by JAMES Moxter, Esy. 3 vols. 
(Vou en ) 


New VoLcmMe or —, “ STANDARD NOVELS.” 

THE IMPROVISATORE. By Hans Curistian AN- 
DERSEN ; from the Original, by Mary HowirTt, will form 
the N yew Volume of “ The Standard Novels and Ro- 
mances.” Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellish- 
ed, 5s. (On a _ inst.) 


THE BU “SHM AN; 
OR LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 
By E. W. Lanpor, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 
(Vow Ready.) 
RicnarD BENILey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 
AND SONS 

HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 

Commencement of the French Revolution to the 

Battle of Waterloo. By ArcuiBpaLp ALIson, F.R.S. 

A New Edition, appearing in Monthly Volumes, price 6s. 
each. Eleven Volumes published. 

THE ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 
Tilustrating the Campaigns, Battles, and Sieges, during 
the period embraced by the History. Publishing Monthly, 
in Parts, each containing Five Maps and Plans, price in 
crown 4to. 2s. 6d.; and on large paper, to range with the 
First Editions of the History, 3s.6¢d. Seven Numbers 
published. 

THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO THE RIVERS 
AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. By Tuomas Top Stop- 
DABT. With a Map of Scotland, and other Llustrations. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. By 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. A New Edition, in 2 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By the same Author. 
A New Edition, in 3 vols. foolscup 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Ils. 6d. cloth. 

THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 
Translated by Sir E. Butwer Lytron, Bart. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE. A New Edition, fools ‘ap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LINDSAY. 

THE FORESTERS. 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, Tailor in Dal- 
keith. 

THE SUBALTERN 

PENINSULAR SC EN NES AND SKETCHES. 

NIGHTS AT MESS: SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, 

VALERIUS ; A Roman Story. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

CYRIL THORNTON. 

REGINALD DALTON. By the Author of “ Valerius.” 

ADAM BLAIR—MATTHEW WALD. 

*,* Any of the above Cheap Editions may be had in 
cloth at an extra charge of Sixpence, or Cloth Gilt, of 
ls, per volume. 

Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 














AILWAYS AS THEY REALLY ARE; 
or Facts for the Serious Consideration of Railway 
Proprietors. Just published (under the direction of 
leading Commercial Men). Being a clear proof of the In- 
solvency of Railway Companies; and that all Dividends 
have been paid out of Calls and Loans ; with Observations 
on the Past and Coming Crisis. 
SuEeRwoop and Co. Paternoster Row; and to be had of 
all Booksellers. — Price is. = 





N ORTH BRITISH © REVIEW, No. No. 15, 
is this day Pablished.—C ONTENTS: Y 
. Lord Lindsay’s Christian Art, 

. Oxford University Reforms, 

. Our Mining Population. 

. The Abuses of Jury Trials. 

Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible. 

. Bunsen’s Church of the Future. 

. Medieval History of Italy. 
8. Sir J. C. Ross’s Antarctic Voyage of Discovery. 
9. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
10. The Microscope. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; London: HamiLton, 

Apams, and Co. ; Dublin: J. M*GLasHan, 


NO oe ON 


THE VERNON GALLERY.—The Editor of 


the ART-UNION JOURNAL is authorized to an- 
nounce that he has been intrusted by Robert Vernon, 
Esq., with the task of engraving, for the “ Art-Union 
Journal,” the whole of his magnificent Gallery of the 
Works of British Artists, presented by him to the Na- 
tion, and hereafter destined to form part of the National 
Gallery. It comprises the choicest examples of the lead- 
ing artists of the British School — the most prominent and 
popular painters of England. Published in the “ Art- 
Union Journal” (three in each part), they will be made 
accessible to the very hamblest classes, and so become 
sources of enjoyment and instruction throughout the 
Kingdom and its dependancies. 

The boon conferred by Mr. Vernon upon the British 
people will thus be extended to every class; powerfully 
advancing public taste and knowledge. The best en- 
gravers will be employed to circulate copies of the best 
pictures by Artists of whom the country is justly proud 
—extending their renown, giving effect to the lessons in- 
culcated by their genius, and exhibiting the supremacy 
of British Art for the appreciation and estimation of the 
world. 


FIRST wor K OF A NE w NOVELIST. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
ANE EYRE; an Autobiography. Edited 
by Currer Bett. 3 vols. post8vo. Price 17. lls. 6d. 
cloth lettered. 

“ A story of surpassing interest.” —Critic. 

“It is a book to make the heart beat and to fill the 
eyes with tears.”— Atlas. 

“ The most extraordinary production that has issued 
from the press for years.” — Weekly Chronicle. 

“ The characters are strongly marked, the incidents 
are various, the style is fresh and vigorous, and a thril- 
\ing interest is excited.”—Morning Post. 

“The book displays considerable skill in the plan, and 
great power.” — Spectator. 

“The reading of this book is a healthful exercise.”— 
Tablet. 

London: Smitu, Etper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
This day is eae in 3 vols. small 8vo. 36 Ilustra- 


tions, 10s. 6d. 
geet THE YOUNG, 





FOR 
From the Works of Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Vol. I. Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time, 
Vol. II. Historical and Romantic Narratives. 
Vol. IIT. Scottish Scenes and Characters. 

“ These volumes are the extracts of extracts, so far as 
literary taste in the selection, and animation, and spirit 
in the thing selected go. The very cream of Scott's Prose 
Works— his landscapes, his scenes, his dialogues, his re- 
flections, and his feelings (from the journals of his later 
years), is packed up in three as pretty little volumes a8 
need be.” — Spect itor, 30th Oct. 

Either Volume may be had separately. 

R. CapgLL, Edinburgh ; HovitsTton and STONEMAN, 

don." 
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NEW WORKS. 


The ILLUMINATED BOOKS of the MID- 
DLE AGES. By Henry Noew Humpureys. 
No. III. Imperial folio, 21s. 

Il. 

SEROUX D'AGINCOURT’S HISTORY of | 
ART, from the Fourth to the Sixteenth Century. 
8 vols. royal folio, 328 Plates, dl. ds. 


: m1. 
The Chevalier BUNSEN'S WORK 
on ANCIENT EGY PT—its HISTORY, ARTS, 
dc. Translated by C. H. Cottrell, Esq. 8vo. Plates. 
{ Vol. 1. nearly ready. 

Iv. 

The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. In 
Illuminated Printing. Uniform (in size) with “ The 
Sermon on the Mount.” Carved Covers, 21s.; mo- 
rocco, 30s. [ Nearly ready. 

Vv. 

MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. 
In Illuminated Printing. Uniform (in size) with 
“ Parables of Our Lord.” Carved Covers, 21s.; mo- 
rocco, 30s. [ Nearly ready. 

VI. 

A Few REMAINING PASSAGES 
Jrom the DIARY of LADY WILLOUGHBY. 
Uniform (in size) with the First Edition of the first 
portion of Lady Willoughby’s Diary. 

(Early in December. 
vil. 

The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE. Py Enpen 
Warwick. Square Crown 8vo. with Ornamental 
Borders of Flowers, fc. 30s.; moroces, 45s. 


Vill. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. A New Edition, 
with — explanatory Notes, by Dr. A. T. Tuom 
sex. ep. 8vo. 7s. bd. 

1X. 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR. By Mary 
Howirr. Square l6mo. with Four Illustrations 
Srom Designs by Anna Howitt, engraved by Absolon. 

bs. 
x. 

The FEMALE POETS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. With Specimens and Critical Re- 
marks. By F. Rowton, Author of “ The Debater.” 
Feap. 8vo. (In the Press. 

xt. 


Some PASSAGES from MODERN 


HISTORY. By the Author of “ Letters to My 

Unknown Friends,’ and “Twelve Years Ago.” 

Feap. 8vo. {In the press. 
xu. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or Last 


Season's SPORTING ADVENTURES of THO- 
MAS SCOTT, Esy. 


Cross.” 8yo. illustrated by Puuz. {Just ready. 


XII, 
SAVINDROOG; or The QUEEN of 
the JUNGLE. By Captain Rafter. 3 vols. post 
8yo. [Nearly ready. 


xIv. 
SYDNEY HALL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 
New Edition, corrected. Part I. England, Southern 
Africa, Turkey in Asia, Holland, and Belgium, 
coloured. Colombier Ato. 6s. 
*,* To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts. 


xv. 

HISTORY of PRICES from the 
Close of the Year 1839 to the Close of the Year 
1847. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.RS. 8vo. 

(In the press. 
xVI. 

The DOCTOR, &e. Vol. VII. From the 
Papers of the late Dr. Sourmey, LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev. J. W. Warrer. Post 8vo. Frontispiece, 14s. 


XVII. 
Mr. VINCENT’S INQUIRY into the 
CLAIMS of SURGERY to be CLASSED as a 


SCIENCE, and Observations on some of the Parts 
of Surgical Practice. 8vo. 12s. 
XVIII. 


MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES on the PHY- 


SICAL PHLENOMENA of LIVING BEINGS. 
Translated under the superintendence of Dr. 
Pereira. 12mo. 93. 
XIX. 
Baron HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 


Translated, with the Baron’s sanction and coépera 
fion, under the superintendence of Lieut.-Col. LE. 
Sabine. Vol. Il. Post 8vo. | Just ready. 


London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoNGMANS. 


By the Author of “ Handley | 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





Por December and January. 





1. 

LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT of GEORGE II. and QUEEN CAROLINE. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Joun Witson Croker. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. 

LIVES OF LORD LOUGHBOROUGH, 
ERSKINE, and ELDON, Lord Chancellors of England. 
By Lord Camrsect. Completing his Lives of the Chan- 
cellors. 2 vols. Svo. 


3. 


LATEST JOURNALS OF MR. BROOKE, 
Rajah of Sarawak, of EVENTS in BORNEO. Witha 
Narrative of the Expedition of H. M. S. Iris to Borneo. 
By Capt. Ropney Munpay, R.N. Plates. 2 vols. Svo. 


4, 
MEMOIRS OF SIR 


TON ; with Selections from his Correspondence. 
Son, Cuas. Buxton, Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 


T. FOWELL BUX- 
By his 


5. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. From 
the German. By Sir ALExR. and Lady Dorr Gornpon. 
Svo. Vols. I. and II. 

6. 

THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF 
ETRURIA. By Georce DENNIs. Maps, Plans, Wood- 
cuts, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

7 


ADVENTURES IN NEW MEXICO AND 
the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Post 8vo. 


8. 
THE FABLES OF SOP. An entirely 
new Translation. By Rev. Tuomas James, M.A. With 
100 new Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 


9. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERA- 
TURE of the FINE ARTS. By Cuartes L. Eastiake, 
R.A. 8vo. 

10. 

RESIDENCE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE, and Excursions in the Interior. With Notes on 
the Natural History of the Country. By C. J. F. Bun- 
BuRY, F.L.S. Foreign Secretary to the Geological So- 
ciety. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 

11, 


THE ANCIENT PRACTICE OF PAINT- 
ING in OIL and on GLASS, and other Arts, Described in 
several unpublished Manuscripts, dating from the 12th 
to the 18th Centuries. With Introductions and Notes, 
by Mrs. MERRIFIELD. 2 vols. Svo. 


12. 
HANDBOOK OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. 
Heap, Bart. Post 8vo. 


SPANISH AND 


By Sir Epmunp 


13. 

NOTES FROM LIFE. By Henry Tay- 

Lor, Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” Post 8vo. 
14. 

HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF 
EUROPE, during the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
By Henry Hautam, Esq. Third Edition, Revised. 3 
vols, 8vo. 

15. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 

by Right Hon. J. W. Croker. New Edition, Revised. 


Portrait. In 1 volame. Royal 8vo. 
16. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By Tuomas B. Suaw, B.A. Post 8vo. 


17. 

A GUIDE TO THE REGULATION OF 
BUILDINGS in TOWNS, as a means of Securing the 
Health, Comfort, and Safety of the Inhabitants. By 
WH£ILLIAM Hoskino, Architect. Post §vo. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 














Just Published. 


1, 

SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Lord Linpsay. 3 vols, 8yo- 
Sls. 6d. 

2 


THREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN 
the NORTHERN PROVINCES of CHINA. By Ro- 
BERT Fortune. Second Edition. Plates and Wood-cuts. 
8vo. 15s. 

3 


LORD SIDMOUTH’S LIFE AND COR- 


RESPONDENCE. By Dzan Petuew. Portraits. 3 
vols, 8vo. 42s. 
4. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN 


BARROW, Bart. (late of the Admiralty.) With Por- 


trait. 8vo. 16s. 
5 


VISITS TO SPOTS OF INTEREST 
near WINDSOR and ETON. By Epw. Jesse. Wood- 


cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 
6. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE: from 
the Earliest Period down to the BATTLE of MARA- 
THON. Maps. 4 vols. 8vo. 64s. 


7. 
THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF 


WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. Grete, M.A. Post. Svo. 
6s. 
8. 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 


SIR JAMES ROSS'S VOYAGE TO THE 
SOUTH POLE. With Plates, Maps, and Wood-cuts. 2 
vols. 8vo. 36s. 

9. 

LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
of ENGLAND: from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Lord Thurlow. By Lord CAMPBELL. 5 vols. 8vo. 
728. 


10. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. By 
Cuaries Lyewt, F.G.S. Seventh Edition. S8vo. I 
volume. 18s. 

ll. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 


CHAPEL of the HARROW SCHOOL. By the Rev. C. 
J. Vaveuan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


12, 

UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINCI- 
DENCES; a TEST of their VERACITY. By Rev. 
J.J. Biunt. Second Edition. il volume, 8vo. 12s. 

13. 

THE EMIGRANT. By Sir Francis B. 

Heap. Fifth Edition. Post8vo. 12s. 
14, 
ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


A True Narrative of Real Events. By Hermann MEL- 


VILLE. Post 8vo. 6s. 
15. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REYVO- 
LUTION in SERVIA. From the German. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER KERR. Map, 8vo. 

16. 

THE BRITISH ARMY AT WASHING- 
TON and NEW ORLEANS, inthe Year 18]4, By the 
Author of “‘ The Story of Waterloo.” Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

17. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
On the Plan of MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES, 
Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

18. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE MAN- 
NERS and CUSTOMS of INDIA. By Rev. C. AcLAnD. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

19. 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS; or the Raid of 

A Tale of the Carlist War. By Captain E. A- 
Post @vo. 2s. 6d. 


Gomez. 
MILMAN. 


20. 
A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. 
By Wu114M H, Epwarps. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











THE SPECTATOR. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


WRITINGS AND LIFE, 


IN NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES, WITH 196 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Price Half-a-Crown each Volume Sewed, or Three Shillings cloth lettered. 


[November 13, 1847, 


—————_—_______. 






































Notwithstanding the success which has attended the various Editions of Sir WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS, the Public has never ceased 
to show great favour to the Series which contains the Forty-E1aut Votumes of Novels—“ the Magnum Opus” of the Author. The 
Publishers, therefore, with a desire to follow out, to the utmost extent, the Cheap Issues of the day, have now to announce— 


FIRST, 


On 1st December next, 


VOLUME ONE OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, IN FORTY-EIGHT VOLUMES, 


Price Half-a-Crown Sewed, Thre? Shillings Cloth Lettered. 


Le a edt 


A Volume to appear every Fortnight till completed. 


The well-known Designs attached to the Edition 1829-33 (excepting a few Proofs which still remain) may be looked upon as worn out. 
Each Volume of the present Issue will therefore have a Frontispiece after Sranrretp and others, and a Vignette Title. 





SECOND, 
On 22d December next, 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 





IN TEN VOLUMES, UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, IN FORTY-EIGHT VOLUMES. | 
Price Half-a-Crown Sewed, Three Shillings Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—tMlustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
THIRD, 


On the 3d May 1848, on the Completion of the “LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT,” 
VOLUME FIRST OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTI’S POETICAL WORKS, | 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES, UNIFORM WITH THE “NOVELS” IN FORTY-EIGHT VOLUMES, AND “LIFE” IN TEN VOLUMES. 
Price Half-a-Crown Sewed, Three Shillings Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


FOURTH, 
On 18th October 1848, on the Completion of the “POETRY,” 


VOLUME FIRST OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS, 


In TWENTY-EIGHT Volumes, Uniform with the “* NOVELS” in 48 Volumes, “LIFE” in 10 Volumes, 
and “ POETRY” in 12 Volumes. 
Price Half-a-Crown Sewed, Three Shillings Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—\ustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


RECAPITULATION. 





VOLUME FIRST of the NOVELS, enenbeonecnenee on st December next. 
VOLUME FIRST of the LIFE, -----eseeeeereeeeeees on 22d December next. 
VOLUME FIRST of the POETRY, «-++----+s00+8 on 3d May 1848. 

VOLUME FIRST of the PROSE,.....-.::seeee00 on 18th October 1848. 


The Entire Series, in Ninety-Eight Volumes, will be completed in December 1849. 








RoBerT CADELL, Edinburgh; Houston and StonemAN, London; 


And all Booksellers throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland ; who may have Prospectuses, containing Specimen Page of the Novels, 
on application to the Publishers. 




















London: Printed by Joseru CLayton, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rosert Patmer and Joseru CLayton, No. 10 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid Joseru CLayTon, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinet o 


in the County of Middlesex.—Satuspay, 13th NovEMBER 1847. 
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